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JOURNALISM’S  FIRST  COLLEGE  OPENS.  contract.  |  change  in  ’Frisco. 


Public  Exercises  at  Earl  Hall  Attended  by  a  Throng  of  Distin¬ 
guished  People — President  Butler  Delivers  an  Interesting  I 
Address — Talcott  Williams,  the  Director,  Outlines  the 
Purposes  and  Ideals  of  the  New  Institution. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum-  per  cent,  as  many  journalists  as  there 
his  University  which  was  made  possible  were  doctors. 

throu^  the  generosity  of  the  late  Jo- '  “The  School  of  Journalisni  has  twcn- 
leph  Pulitzer,  editor  and  owner  of  the  ty-two  per  cent,  as  many  students  as 
New  York  World,  was  formally  opened  were  last  year  in  the  Law  School  of  this 

with  appropriate  public  ceremonies  at  - 

&rl  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon.  Sept. 

30,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering 
of  journalists,  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  and  men  and  women  who 
are  specially  interested  in  the  cause  of 
liberal  education. 

After  a  brief  prayer  by  Bishop  Greer, 
in  which  he  invoked  the  blessing  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  upon  the  new  institution, 

Presi^nt  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  de¬ 
livered  the  opening  address.  He  said 
that  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly  in¬ 
credulity  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of 
estaUishing  a  school  of  journalism  had 
given  way  to  credulity  and  enthusiasm 
when  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  wire  thoroughly  understood. 

CoBtinuing,  Dr.  Butler  said: 

FIRST  OfijECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  the  first  object  of  this  school  to 
study  matters  of  public  interest  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  daily  press,  and  as  seen 
Ihrough  the  eyes  of  eminent  publicists. 

When  the  project  of  this  school  was 
first  suggested,  even  the  most  represen¬ 
tative  publicists  of  the  country  declared 
tliat  ‘journalism  could  not  be  taught,’ 
and  after  examining  what  was  some¬ 
times  termed  journalism  I  was  devout 
in  the  hope  that  they  were  right.  I  used 
to  wonder  for  whom  certain  newspapers 
were  printed  and  published,  those  of  the 
five-inch  type  variety,  uutil  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  one  Sunday  morning  to  pass 
through  Madison  Square  Park  and  ob-  , 
serve  the  type  of  our  population  which  1 
otcupies  its  benches.  I  noticed  that  four  ' 
out  of  five  were  reading  these  very 
■ewspapers,  and  I  then  realized  that  the 
problem  had  been  solved.  ' 

In  newspaper  offices  where  I  served  ' 
an  apprenticeship  there  obtained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weird  expressions.  I  have  been 
assured  that  a  newspaper  editor  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  a  young  man  , 
wiA  a  ‘keen  nose  for  mews.’  It  is  the 
object  of  this  school  to  train  publicists 
who  possess  a  distinction  between  a 
Itrach  and  a  perfume.  I  will  grant  that 
a  journalist  must  have  a  nose  for  news, 
btrt  I  also  maintain  that  he  must  be  able 
to  differentiate  between  legitimate  news 
and  those  things  which  offend  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves.”  .  .  .  T.\LCOTT 

DR.  williams’  address.  IIIRECTOR  of  the  PULITZI 


De  Groase  Company  Will  Supply  St. 

Louis  Dispatch  15,000  Tons  a  Year. 

Th^  publishers  of  the  New  York 
World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  have  contracted  with  the  De 
Grasse  Paper  Co.,  situated  at  Pyrites, 
N.  Y.,  to  furnish  the  latter  newspaper 
with  15,000  tons  of  print  paper  per 
annum. 

In  order  to  meet  this  contract  and 
still  fulfill  the  agreement  of  60,000  tons 


Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the 
♦diool,  was  introduced  by  President 
••tier  as  “a  man  who  is  too  young  and 
*t  the  same  time  too  old  to  praise.”  In 
hit  address  Dr.  Williams  said,  in  part ; 
It  was  yesterday  but  eleven  months 
»  Joseph  Pulitzer  died,  and  the 
Mjtel  for  which  he  provided  is  open 
nearly  100  students  and  twenty- 
oflkers  of  instruction.  The  school 
^»ws  ks  students  from  twenty-two 
States  and  counties.  Students  are  in  its 
y»»es  from  China,  New  Zealand  and 
Jybty.  Of  its  teaching  force,  one- 
w'd— «ight — have  been  newspaper  men 
four  of  these  have  sp^  most  or  all 
•I  their  active  lives  in  this  calling.  In 
>t  there  were,  in  1900,  30,000  journalists 
*|*nst  114,000  lawyers  and  134,000  phy-. 
■^s  of  all  schools.  This  was  twenty- 
per  cent,  as  many  journalists  as 
were  lawyers,  and  twenty-three 


director  of  the  PULITZER 

University,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  as 
many  as  were  in  its  Medical  School.  It 
is  an  open  proof  of  public  confidence  in 
the  character,  need  and  prospects  of  the 
new  professional  training  offered  in  this 
new  field  by  Columbia  University  that 
the  attendance  at  the  opening  of  this 
school  nearly  matches  the  proportion  of 
these  thr<^  Callings  in  the  country  at 
large. 

“The  public  of  newspapers  and  of 
their  readers  has  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  some  twenty  institutions  are 
trying,  with  insufficient  means,  to  train 
journalists  because  Columbia  University 
has  stepped ,  forward,  with  adequate 
means  for  this  necessary  task  provided 
a$d  proffered  by  Joseph  Pulitzer.  It  is 
a  rriemorable  fact  that  this  school  opens. 

“The  preparation  for  its  organization 
(CouHttued  on  page  18.) 


TALCOTT  WILLIAMS, 

the  PULITZER  JiCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 


annually  for  the  presses  of  the  World, 
the  De  Grasse  company  has  contracted 
for  the  entire  production  of  the  Tide 
Water  Paper  Mill  at  Brooklyn  for  five 
years.  The  Tide  Water  company’s  prod¬ 
uct  will  go  direct  to  the  New  York 
World  and  the  De  Grasse  paper  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  new  contract  gives  the  De  Grasse 
Paper  Mill  the  record  output  of  225 
tons  of  print  paper  daily.  James  A. 
Outterson  is  president  of  the  De  Grasse 
company. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Paris  this  week.  Mr. 
Bennett’s  stay,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
much  longer  than  usual  because  of  a 
number  of  important  business  matters 
retjuiring  his  personal  attention. 


W,  W.  CHAPIN  TO  SUCCEED  C. 
W.  HORNICK  AS  THE  EDITOR 
AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 
OF  THE  CALL. 

Mr.  Chapin  Sails  Out  His  Interest  in 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligwnceii  40 
Senator  Wilson  and  Retires — ^Mr. 
Homick  to  Take  a  Well  Earned 
Vacation  Abroad  —  Personnel  of 
the  Two  Newspaper  Staffs. 

It  is  rumored  that  W.  W.  Chapin,  for 
the  past  four  years  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  (Wrsh.)  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
sold  all  of  his  stock  in  that  newspaper 
to  Senator  John  L.  Wilson  and  severed 
all  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Chapin,  it  is  reported,  will,  after 
a  brief  vacation,  go  to  San  Francisco, 
w^here  he  will  assume  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  incidental  to  the  complete  mana¬ 
gerial  control  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  • 
of  which  John  J.  Spreckles  is  owner. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  W.  Hornick, 
who  is  now  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Call  and  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Publishers’  Association,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  will  shortly  leave  the  city 
on  an  extended  and  well-earned  vaca¬ 
tion  abroad. 

Mr.  Hornick,  who  is  a  member  of  the  ' 
executive  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
was  formerly  business  manager  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch.  A  few  years  ago 
M.  H.  De  Young  engaged  him  to  go  to 
San  Francisco  and  take  charge  of  the 
business  management  of  the  Chronicle. 
La.tor  he  joined  the  forces  of  the  Call. 

The  Call  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
papers.  The  managing  editor  is  E.  S. 
Simpson. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  under  Mr. 
Chapin’s  direction  showed  a  100  per 
cent,  growth  in  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation.  It  has  great  influence  in  the 
Northwest  and  is  as  thoroughly  up  to 
d?.te  in  its  news  service  as  any  of  the 
Eastern  papers.  Scott  C.  Bone,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Wasihington  Herald,  is 
editor,  and  A.  R.  Flumck.  late  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  mana^- 
mg  editor,  and  C.  H.  Brockhagen,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

MANY  PERIODICALS  OBEY.  ■ 

File  Statement*  of  Ownership  and 
Circulation  by  October  1. 

More  than  .S.WK)  periodicals,  including 
thirty-eight  daily  newspapers,  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  newspaper  publicity  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Post  Office  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  requiring  them  to  file  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  April  1  and 
Oct.  1  annually  sworn  statements  of 
their  ownership,  and,  in  the  case  of  daily 
newspapers  only,  their  circulation. 

Thomas  J.  Britt,  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  said  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1,  that  the  statements  to  hand  had 
been  received  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  every  mail  was  bringing  additional 
statements,  but  that  about  one-tenth  of 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
country  had  so  far  complied  with  the 
law.  The  delay  in  the  case  of  papers 
which  have  not  responded  but  intend 
to  respond  was  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  mail  the 
blank  forms  in  time. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has 
ordered  postmasters  to  obtain  for  the 
files  of  their  offices  two  copies  of 
the  issue  of  each  publication  m  their 
respective  cities.  Postmasters  are  also 
required  to  report  promptly  to  Mr.  Britt 
the  failure  of  any  publisher  to  file  *ta||e- 
ments  or  to  publish  them. 
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WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 


Press  Arrangements  for  Senate  In* 
quiry  Into  Campaign  Contributions 
— Funeral  of  Major  Carson — 
Parcels  Post  Stamps  of  Unique 
Siae  and  Design — Armed  Guard 
on  Duty  at  Tomb  of  Mrs.  McLean. 

ISpecial  Correspondence.) 

Washi.ncton,  Oct.  4. — The  Clapp  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee,  which  is  prob¬ 
ing  into  -the  various  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  contributions  and  disbursements, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  second  only  to  a  session  of 
Congress.  Many  of  the  correspondents 
that  have  been  covering  the  campaign 
in  their  home  States  and  traveling,  have 
been  assigned  here  to  cover  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  hearing.  Virtually  all  of  the 
testimony  has  been  new  and  interesting. 
Many  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
papers  secured  from  the  official  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  carbon  copies  Of  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings  up-to-date. 

The  press  accommodations  have  been 
ideal.  James  D.  Preston,  superintendent 
of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  have  been  looking  after  the 
comforts  of  the  correspondents.  Sena¬ 
tor  Chilton  of  West  Virginia,  owner 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  turned  his 
private  committee  room  over  to  Mr. 
Preston,  so  that  it  could  be  fitted  with 
typewriters  and  telephones  for  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  men. 

NEW  YORK  WELL  REPRESENTED. 

All  of  the  New  York  papers  have 
been  giving  special  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  having  special  writers,  artists 
and  photographers  here  to  cover  every 
angle  of  the  investigation.  Carl  Down¬ 
ing,  of  the  New  York  Mail,  came  on  to 
give  his  entire  attention  to  the  hearing. 
The  New  York  Herald  sent  E.  V.  Nad- 
hemy,  the  artist,  to  take  drawings  of 
the  witnesses  and  others  and  Collier’s 
Weekly  assigned  F.  S.  Cooper,  one  of 
their  sketch  men,  to  the  same  task. 

Robert  Ginter,  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Gazette-Times,  has  returned  to  report 
the  hearings,  as  has  Ben  F.  Allen,  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Many  of 
the  correspondents  have  deferred  their 
vacations  until  the  most  important  wit¬ 
nesses  have  been  heard.  The  hearings 
may  continue  until  election  time,  when 
a  recess  of  two  weeks  will  probably  be 
taken.  For  the  first  time  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  were  able  to  have  wires  put 
into  the  Senate  Office  Building,  so  copy 
could  be  filed  direct  from  a  room  ad¬ 
joining  the  hearings. 

FUNER.SL  OF  MAJOR  CARSON. 

The  funeral  of  Major  John  M.  Car- 
son,  formerly  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Philadelphia  Ledger  bureaus 
of  this  city,  who  died  in  Philadelphia 
last  Saturday,  was  held  here  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Interment  was  made  in  Ar¬ 
lington  Cemetery.  Major  Cars^on  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  newspaper 
men  in  the  United  States  and  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  friends  in  this  and  European 
countries,  as  he  had  traveled  extensively. 
All  <jf  the  local  papers  paid  high  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  beautifully  worded  edi¬ 
torials.  The  Times  editorial  said: 

“The  death  of  Major  J.  M.  Carson  removes 
the  last  link  between  present  day  newspaper 
workers  and  that  famous  coterie  of  personal 
journalists  composed  of  Reid  and  Poore  and 
Greeley  and  Watterson.  True,  the  latter  is 
still  in  the  harness,  but  he  seldom  visits  Wash- 
innon,  and  then  more  socially  than  profession¬ 
ally.  There  was  no  development  in  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  life  for  fifty  years  that  did  not 
have  Major  Carson  as  a  prominent  figure,  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  Fourth  Estate  in  size 
and  importance  he  was  always  a  prime  factor. 
His  passing  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  a  wide 
range  of  interests.” 

Members  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club, 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  its 
name,  were  pallbearers. 

A  series  of  twelve  postage  stamps, 
unique  in  size  and  novel  in  design,  is 
to  be  provided  by  order  of  Postmaster 
Generd  Hitchcock  for  the  exclusive  use 
on  parcels  post  packages,  when  the  law 
goes  into  effect  January  1.  Under  the 
law  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  ordi¬ 
nary  stamps  cannot  be  used.  The  special 
parcels  post  stamps  will  be  larger  than 
the  ordinary  and  distinctive  in  color. 


The  60,000  post  offices  will  be  supplied 
with  them  before  the  law  becomes  ef¬ 
fective. 

It  is  reported  that  an  armed  guard  is 
on  duty  at  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean.  the  late  wife  of  the  owner  of  the 
\Vashington  Post,  who  is  buried  in  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery.  Mrs.  McLean  died  at 
Bar  Harbor  on  September  9,  and  was 
buried  here  about  a  week  later.  To  in¬ 
sure  protection  against  vandals  and 
marauders  is  Mr.  McLean’s  object  in 
taking  this  unusual  measure  of  precau¬ 
tion.  Employes  at  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 
recount  the  fact  that  Mr.  McLean  kept 
guards  at  the  tomb  of  his  father  and 
mother  for  several  years  after  their 
death. 

Should  you  visit  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
chance  to  look  at  the  many  pictures  that 
adorn  the  walls,  don’t  imagine  you  have 
the  D.  T.’s  when  vou  see  the  face  of 
Governor  Wilson  looking  out  of  each 
frame.  Many  years  the  frames  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  countenances  of  living  and 
departed  celebrities  of  the  newspaper 
and  political  world.  But  now  you  won¬ 
der  if  you  are  seeing  things  when  you 
look  where  once  familiar  portraits 
brought  to  mind  the  men  they  repre¬ 
sented.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Bedloe  has 
been  spared  and  also  that  of  the  Kaiser, 
the  latter  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Schroe- 
der  no  doubt.  But  the  others  have  had 
the  picture  of  the  Sage  of  Princeton 
pasted  over  them.  Col.  Julius  A.  Trues- 
dell,  a  member  of  the  Times  staff,  great¬ 
ly  admires  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nominee,  and  has  thus  shown  his  admi¬ 
ration  by  putting  his  picture  where  one 
visiting  the  rooms  cannot  help  but  see 
it. 

Five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  will  be 
distributed  in  a  contest  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  among  the  persons  or  organi¬ 
zations  securing  the  highest  number  of 
bona  fide  new  subscriptions  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Star.  Each  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  represent  a  certain  number  of 
votes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  contest  the 
votes  will  be  counted  and  the  prizes 
awarded  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
judges.  There  are  'i-A  prizes  in  all.  and 
the  contest  is  open  to  any  person  or  or¬ 
ganization.  The  contest  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  Oct.  1  and  will  close  Dec.  1-j. 
First  grand  i)rize  will  l)e  $1,0<K.I. 

DECLINES  TO  MUZZLE  EDITOR. 


Judge  Hold*  Majority  Stockholder* 
Did  Not  Violate  Charter. 

Judge  Whedbe,  of  the  State  Superior 
Court,  in  session  at  Durham.  N.  C.,  on 
Tuesday,  declined  to  grant  an  injunction 
restraining  the  State  Dispatch,  a  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.  C.)  weekly  paper,  from  sup¬ 
porting  the  Progressive  Presidential 
ticket. 

J.  G.  Waller,  a  stockholder  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  company,  had  petitioned  the  court 
to  restrain  the  editor  of  the  paper  from 
carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  major¬ 
ity  stockholders,  who  voted  after  the 
Chicago  convention  to  switch  the  paper’s 
allegiance  from  the  Republican  to  the 
Progressive  Party.  Waller  claimed  he 
had  been  induced  to  put  money  into  the 
paper  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  Republican  in  policy. 

Judge  Whedbe  held  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  charter  had  not  been  violated,  and 
consequently  the  Court  had  no  power  to 
interfere. 

Clemenceau  to  Edit  a  Pari*  Daily. 

It  is  reported  that  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau,  former  Premier  of  France  and 
veteran  journalist,  is  about  to  become 
editor-in-chief  of  a  new  Paris  news¬ 
paper.  M.  Clemenceau  founded  several 
periodicals  in  France;  La  Justice  in 
1888,  Le  Bloc  in  1902,  and  L’Aurore  in 
190-3.  He  is  seventy-one  years  of  age 
and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  living 
French  statesmen  and  journalists. 

It  was  rumored  this  week  that  Mr. 
Munsey  was  to  erect  a  large  building  up¬ 
town  in  which  all  his  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Press,  were  to  be  housed. 
The  truth  of  the  report  was  authorita¬ 
tively  denied  yesterday. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  NEW  LAW. 


J.  M.  Thoin*on,  Publi*lier  of  the  New 

Orlean*  Item  Believe*  That  It  Will 

Benefit  All  of  the  New*paper*  of 

the  Country  Becauae  It  Provide* 

for  Honeaty  of  Adminiatration. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  newspaper 
law,  James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  in  a  letter  to 
E.  H.  Baker,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
says ; 

"I  have  been  over  a  good  part  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  new  law,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  the  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  will  be  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

“The  fact  that  daily  newspapers  are 
singled  out  to  present  sworn  affidavits 
of  circulation  does  not  militate  truthful 
statements  of  their  circulation.  Now,  1 
am  also  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of 
weekly  newspapers,  and  of  magazines, 
in  these  statements  of  circulation  made 
to  the  Government.  The  law  that 
Congress  has  passed  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  in  this  regard.  .Advertisers 
throughout  the  country  should  know 
exactly  what  quantity  of  circulation  they 
are  buying,  and  should  know  something 
about  its  distribution.  This  would 
leave  only  the  quality  circulation  to  be 
argued  about. 

“The  people  who  have  large  interests 
in  the  publishing  business  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  in  sympathy  with  this  law.  The 
New  York  World  expresses  itself  a.s 
favoring  the  law,  provided  it  were  made 
a  State  law  instead  of  a  National  law 
That  in  it. self  seems  (o  me  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinction  without  a  difference.  We  are 
all  citizens  of  the  Republic.  A  grcai 
proportion  of  the  advertising  business 
is  general  or  interstate  business.  We 
all  benefit  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Government  control  of  mails  and  by  the 
very  low  postal  rates  the  Government 
makes  for  us. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  our  association 
shoulil  use  its  resources  to  fight  the 
new  law.  I  would  much  rather  sec  n 
use  its  resources  in  assisting  Congress 
to  pass  a  better  law — one  that  would 
make  everyone  in  the  magazine  class 
nublication.  and  country  weekly  field 
come  up  to  the  mark. 

“The  more  the  public  knows  about 
newspapers  the  more  it  is  going  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  The  more  honest  the  news¬ 
papers  are  with  the  public  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  the  greater  their  value  as  prop¬ 
erties,  and  the  more  certain  their  pros¬ 
perity. 

“While  this  is  the  view  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item  on  the  new  law.  we  desire 
to  go  on  record  as  being  willing  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  our  own  views  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  to  heartily  co-operate 
as  far  as  funds  are  concerned,  and  in 
any  fashion  considered  necessary  by  the 
officers  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“It  is  going  on  thirteen  years  since  1 
first  owned  and  conducted  a  paper,  and 
in  all  that  time  I  have  been  working 
for  open  circulation  books  all  around. 
In  that  time  I  have  found  no  difficulty 
by  the  application  of  energy  in  getting 
my  fair  share  of  the  business  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  circulation  and  standing  of 
my  paper. 

“T  do  not  take  this  position  solelv 
because  the  new  law  happens  to  make  it 
to  my  interest.  The  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  in  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  represented  in  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association, 
are  strong  enough  in  my  judgment,  to 
take  the  position  of  favoring  anything 
that  provides  for  honesty  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  newspaper.’’ 


The  Shoeman,  of  Boston,  of  which 
Arthur  L.  Evans  is  general  manager, 
which  has  been  published  as  a  monthly 
will  hereafter  be  issued  eight'en  times  a 
year.  The  subscription  price  remains 
unchanged. 


NEW  ASSOCIATION  ORGANIZES. 


The  National  Newapaper*  Not  In¬ 
corporated,  Start*  With  Thirty- 
five  Member*. 

Thirty-five  of  the  sixty-six  news¬ 
papers  invited  to  join  the  Association  of 
Daily  Newspapers  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
permanent  organization. 

Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
-Augustus  K.  Oliver,  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph,  were 
chosen  temporary  chairman  and  secre¬ 
tary,  respectively,  at  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  which  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  new 
association  and  the  manner  in  which 
its  work  is  to  be  carried  on. 

An  outline  of  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  as  proposed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
association  was  printed  exclusively  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  Sept 
•21. 

■Among  those  who  addressed  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  W.  C.  Freeman,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Evening  Mail,  New 
York ;  J.  W.  Adams,  general  manager 
of  the  Daily  Club;  Frederick  Colver,  an 
old  magazine  man,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Thomas  E.  Dockrell.  ad- 
.ertisiiig  counsellor,  of  New  York. 

-A  budget  of  $.3.5,000  for  the  coming 
year  was  voted,  part  to  be  raised  by 
annual  dues  of  ^500  from  each  member 
and  the  balance  by  assessing  each  mem¬ 
ber  such  a  proportion  of  the  excess  as 
he  individual  ten  thousand  lii»e  adver¬ 
tising  rate  bears  to  the  combined  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  of  all. 

.A  board  of  nine  tru.stees  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  to  which  was  referred  the 
question  of  employment  of  a  manager, 
location  of  officers,  solicitaion  force 
and  other  vital  matters  affecting  the 
organization.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
consists  of  the  following;  H.  F.  Gun¬ 
nison.  business  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle :  William  Simpson,  husine.ss 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
George  S.  Oliver,  publisher  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times;  J.  St.  George- 
Bryan.  nublisher  of  the  Richmond  CVa.V 
Times-Dispatch ;  M.  E.  Foster,  publisher 
of  the  Houston  (Tex. I  Chronicle;  H' 
L.  Rogers,  business  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cage  Daily  News ;  W.  H.  Field,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  W.  S.  Jones,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  and  W.  H.  Cowles, 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review. 

The  trustees  organized  by  electing  Mr. 
Rogers  president,  Mr.  Gunnison  vice- 
oresident.  Geor^ge  S.  Oliver  secretary, 
and  William  Simpson  treasurer. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  make  known  to  advertisers 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them 
in  using  the  columns  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  generally  to  improve  the 
advertising  business  in  which  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  plan  are  engaged. 

The  following  newspapers  were  rep¬ 
resented:  Baltimore  Sun,  W.  S.  Birdj 
Brooklvn  Eagle.  H.  F.  Gunnison :  Chi¬ 
cago  News,  H.  L.  Rogers ;  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  J.  B.  Woodward ;  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  W  H.  Field;  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  G.  M.  Rogers ;  Houston 
Chronicle,  M.  E.  Foster;  Louisville 
(^urier-Tournal  and  Times.  W.  B  Phil¬ 
lips;  Milwaukee  Journal,  L.  E.  Boyd; 
Milw'aukee  Sentinal,  John  Poppendieck, 
Jr.;  Minneapolis  Journal,  W.  S.  Jones; 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  W.  J.  Murphy; 
Nashville  Banner,  G.  M.  Foster;  New 
York  Globe.  Jason  Rogers;  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  A.  K.  Oliver; 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  C.  .A.  Rook;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  H.  C.  Milholland;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times,  G.  S.  Oliver; 
Richmond  Times-Disoatch.  J.  St.  George 
Bryan  ;  Washington  Star,  Fleming  New- 
bold,  and  the  following  papers  by  proxy: 
New  Orleans  Item,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Dispatch.  Omaha  Bee,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  San  Francisco  Call,  St.  Paul 
Despatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 
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MASTER  PRINTERS  DISCUSS  COSTS. 

Present  Methods  of  Doing  Business  Antiquated,  According  to 
Speakers  at  Big  Congress — Few  Employing  Printers  Able 
to  Accurately  Determine  Costs — John  M.  Imrie,  of 
Canada,  and  Robert  Frothingham  Addresses. 


More  than  five  hundred  employing 
printers,  representing  over  thirteen 
States,  attended  the  second  session  of 
the  Cost  Congress  of  the  Master 
Printers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
held  in  New  York  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  sessions,  which  were  held  in 
Carnegie  Lyceum,  were  devoted  entirely 
to  the  discussion  of  cost  problems  and 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  up-to-date  business  methods  in 
the  print  shop.  It  was  conceded  by 
those  present  that  master  printers  as  a 
whole  are  very  lax  in  their  methods 
of 'doing  business  and  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  them  know  the  cost  on 
their  product.  The  practice  of  cutting 
prices  in  order  to  secure  competitive 
business  was  deplored  and  there  was 
expressed  a  need  for  a  more  friendly 
and  fraternal  spirit  between  employing 
printers. 

Practically  every  member  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  Congress  sat  down 
at  the  banquet  held  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
on  Tuesday  evening.  John  Clyde  Os¬ 
wald,  of  the  American  Printer,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  The  speakers  included : 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Moore,  Rev.  Doctor 
Nacy  McGee  Waters,  Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Ommen,  and  “Jack  Armour.’’ 

Those  who  read  papers  or  delivered 
addresses  during  the  two  days’  session 
included:  Charles  Francis,  New  York; 
Henry  W.  Cozzens,  sales  department  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New 
York;  C.  Frank  Crawford,  New  York; 
Robert  Schalkenbach,  New  York;  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Stone,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  Isaac  H. 
Blanchard,  New  York;  A.  M.  Gloss- 
brenner,  Indianapolis;  Robert  Frothing- 
hani,  advertising  manager.  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  New  York;  and  John  Imrie, 
editor  of  the  Printer  and  Publisher, 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association. 

MR.  FROTHINGH.\m’s  P.\PER. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Frothingham's 
paper  was  "The  Courage  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertiser.’’  He  said  in  part: 

I  want  to  show  that  a  weak  heart,  a  limber 
nerve^ — call  it  what  you  will — is  the  real  trouble 
with  most  manufacturers  who  say,  “I  can’t  ad¬ 
vertise;  the  conditions  of  my  business  won't 
let  me.” 

Yet  we  must  all  admit  that  there  are  certain 
real,  material  conditions  which  seem  impass¬ 
able.  To  buck  against  common  sense  is  not 
courage  hut  foolhardiness.  But  what  is  common 
sense  to-day  may  be  only  timidity  to-morrow. 
Conditions  can  be  changed.  The  ditch  may  be 
loo  wide  for  your  horse  to  jump,  but  to-mor¬ 
row  you  may  he  riding  a  better  horse. 

.\  manufacturer  may  say  reasonably:  “The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  advertising  are 
so  physical  that  it  would  be  against  common 
sense  to  try  and  jump  them.  Perhaps  he  is 
right,  perhaps  he  is  wrong.  Let  us  look  at 
them  First,  there  is  lack  of  money,  or  credit 
for  advertising.  If  you  haven't  the  money  to 
pay  a  salesman  you  don’t  hire  him.  vou  go 
out  on  the  road  yourself  till  you  are  able.  If 
yon  haven’t  backing  at  the  bank  to  pay  for  ad¬ 
vertising  space  you’ve  got  to  go  without  until 
you  get  it. 

BUSINESS  ASP  THE  HOME. 

But  frequently,  even  here,  the  buestion  of 
money  for  advertising  is  relative.  If  a  manu¬ 
facturer  has  money  to  spend  for  home  luxury, 
if  he  lets  his  family  run  a  costly  race  for  so¬ 
cial  appearances,  then  he  has  money  which  he 
might  use.  instead,  for  extending  his  business. 
He  has  to  choose  which.  It’s  a  question  of  how 
strong  his  heart  is  for  business  growth. 

Again,  if  his  goods  are  of  poor  quality,  that 
is  a  pretty  hard  ditch  for  advertising  to  jump. 
If  he  makes  nothing  he  is  proud  of;  if  his 
product  wouldn’t  bring  a  repeat  order  on  merit 
after  it  has  been  tried;  if  it  is  barely  good 
enough  for  liis  jobber  to  push  off  on  an  undis- 
crlminating  trade,  than  his  refusal  to  advertise 
is'sheer  common  sense.  As  his  business  is  run, 
it  .  may  be  bet’er  for  him  to  hang  on  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  his  jobber. 

Vet,  even  there,  we  all  know  manufacturers 
of  comparatively  inferior  goods  who  had  a  su- 
pefior  faith  in  popular  sentiment.  They  staked 
big  money  in;  advertising;  they  plunged;  by 
their  audacity  they  made  their  goods  go,  and  es¬ 
tablished  tbeir.  trade-mark  in  public  favor. 

po,  evert  .with  that  obstacle,  advertising  may 
be  only  a  question  ‘of  how  much  red  blood  a 
min  has. 

COURAGE  MAKES  A  WINNER. 

.  Many  a  time  have  I  marveled  at  the  keen 
ju^gm^nt  apd  iptuitive  farsightedness  which 
•opie  otherwise  ordinary  business  men  have 
developed  as  advertisers.  I  never  yet  saw  4  suc¬ 


cessful  advertiser  who  wasn’t  a  fairly  good 
judge  of  human  nature.  “He’s  got  more  nerve 
than  I  have,”  you’ll  hear  his  competitor  say. 
Of  course  he  has,  because  be  isn’t  afraid  to 
take  a  chance  on  old  human  nature,  risk  some¬ 
thing,  experiment  a  bit.  It  takes  faith,  it  takes 
courage,  and  eight  times  out  of  ten  it  makes 
a  winner. 

Fear  about  advertising  is  usually  as  vague 
as  the  fear  some  men  have  about  learning  to 
handle  a  sailboat,  or  the  fear  that  others  have 
about  riding  a  horse.  Sailboats  have  capsized 


and  horses  have  thrown  their  riders,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  lost  money.  But  in  each  case 
it  is  common  experience  that  skill  comes  by 
practice,  and  fear  vanishes  with  familiarity. 
Many  a  timid  soul  has  become  a  confident 
sailor;  many  a  trembler  has  become  daring  in 
the  saddle,  and  many  a  manufacturer  full  of 
fears  at  the  start  has  become  a  mighty  adver¬ 
tiser.  Don’t  you  suppose  that  all  the  great, 
successful  advertisers  had,  at  the  start,  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  their  fears? 

When  that  young  mechanic,  E.  R.  Johnson, 
fourteen  years  ago,  got  hold  of  the  Victor  talk¬ 
ing  machine  invention  and  had  $3,000  to  put 
jnto  it — can  you  not  imagine  the  iron  courage 
it  took  for  him  to  put  only  $1,500  of  it  into 
a  plant  and  the  other  $1,500  into  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising?  For  he  was  not  going  to  advertise 
a  staple  thing  or  a  familiar  thing,  which  the 
world  needed,  but  an  unheard  of  thing  which 
.nobody  wanted. 

PUBLC  SENTIMENT  VS.  FLOOR  SPACE. 

Or  what  of  Charles  W.  Post,  at  about  the 
same  time,  with_  his  newly  concocted  Postum? 
He  had  no  distribution  at  all.  He  had  the  com- 

iContinued  on  page  21.) 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 


New  York,  N.  Y. — John  Martin’s 
House,  Inc.,  of  Manhattan,  to  print 
magazines,  newspapers ;  $100,000.  In¬ 
corporators  :  Mary  E.  Shepard,  Carl 
B.  Byoir  and  Morgan  Shepard. 

'  Springfield,  Ill. — Walter  A.  Town¬ 
send  &  Co.,  $25,000;  general  newspaper 
and  publishing  business.  Incorporators: 
W'alter  A.  Townsend,  August  Striffler 
and  others. 

Oakland,  Md. — Garrett  Publishing 
Co.,  $5,000  capital ;  publish  a  news¬ 
paper.  Incorporators:  G.  S.  Hamill, 
Jr.,  F.  L.  Warnick  and  John  Shartzer. 

Lakeworth,  Fla. — The  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Capital,  $10,000.  J.  B. 


McGinley,  president;  F.  El.  Harrison, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

West  Allis.  Wis. — The  Press  Co. 
Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  Gus¬ 
tave  A.  Hueber,  A.  F.  Sells  and  W.  C. 
Koontz. 

Comanche,  Tex. — The  Publishing  Co. 
Capital  stock,  $15,000.  Incorporators: 
D.  H.  Cunningham,  S.  P.  Smith  and 
others. 


Usue*  Handsome  Booster  Edition. 

In  connection  with  its  regular  issue 
of  Sept.  13,  the  Byron  (Col.)  Times  is¬ 
sued  a  Booster  edition  in  the  form  of  a 
special  magazine  supplement  containing 
136  pages.  The  magazine  is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  is  replete  with 
articles  of  special  interest. 


DINNER  TO  JOHN  C.  COOK. 

Evening  Mail  Staff  Entertains  tha 
Business  Manager  at  Haan's. 

The  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  gave  a  dinner  at  Haan’s  Restau¬ 
rant  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of 
John  C.  Cook,  who  this  week  completed 
his  tenth  year  as  business  manager 
of  that  newspaper,  as  an  expression  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  of 
their  regard  for  him  as  an  associate 
and  a  man. 

It  was  a  newspaper  family  affair — 
one  of  those  events  that  makes  the 
members  of  the  staff  feel  happy  undef 
their  vests  that  they  are  associated  with 
such  a  fine  body  of  men  on  such  a 
wholesome  newspaper. 

Every  department  in  the  Mail  office 
was  represented  and  only  two  of  the 
staff  were  absent — one  in  Detroit  on 
business  for  the  paper  and  the  other 
detained  at  home  by  sickness. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  the  president  and 
editor  of  the  Mail,  who  presided  at  the 
guests’  table,  gave  the  members  of  the 
staff  a  hearty  welcome.  William  C. 
Freeman,  the  advertising  manager,  who 
is  affectionately  called  “Pop”  by  all 
his  intimate  friends,  and  by  some  who 
have  not  achieved  that  distinction,  was 
the  toastmaster.  Everybody  agreed  that 
as  the  ruler  of  the  feast  he  was  a  XXX 
success. 

The  special  invited  guests  who  were 
present  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  included : 

James  Creelman,  president  Civil 
Service  Commission ;  John  Adams 
Thayer,  William  R.  Hotchkin.  War¬ 
ren  B.  Moore.  William  B.  Sutherland, 
Max  Goldberg.  Kenneth  W.  Harden 
and  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard. 

The  speeches,  which  were  entirely 
informal,  were  of  the  kind  that  made  the 
Mail  men  feel  proud  of  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  Mr.  Cook,  their  chiefs,  and  glad 
that  they  were  attached  to  the  paper. 
Those  who  spoke  included  Messrs. 
Thayer,  Hotchkin.  Moore.  Bissell. 
Chamberlain  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  kindly  things  said  about  Mr. 
Cook  must  have  warmed  the  cockles  of 
his  heart.  It  was  not  fulsome  praise  to 
which  he  listened,  not  extravagant  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation,  but  rather 
words  breathing  with  sincerity  and  af¬ 
fection. 

Just  before  the  party  broke  up  a 
handsome  gold  watch  and  chain  and  a 
diamond  studded  locket  suitably  en¬ 
graved.  were  presented  to  Mr.  Cook  by 
the  staff. 

Those  present  at  the  dinner  included, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
John  .\nderson.  Wm.  Schneider,  Thos. 
F.  Daly.  R.  L.  Goldberg,  W.  W.  Mills, 

V.  R.  Olmstead.  Robert  Bridgman.  A. 

W.  Ryan.  Daniel  Nicoll,  W.  J.  Dunn. 
Paul  Block.  T.  E.  Niles.”  Wm.  Ronayne, 
Frank  J.  Hock,  J.  E.  Chamberlain.  W. 
F.  Sanborn.  J.  j.  Lutge.  Frank  Buck- 
hout,  Henry  Moderv.  Henry  Fromm, 
Grover  Danby,  A.  Bissell  and  J.  J. 
Karpf. 


Chicago  Inter-Ocean  Sale  Denied. 

The  Chicago  World  asserted  last 
week  that  the  Inter-Ocean  had  been  sold 
to  the  Tribune  and  Daily  News  follow¬ 
ing  heavy  losses  brought  about  by  the 
current  fight  with  organized  labor.  The 
publishers  of  all  three  of  the  papers, 
supposedly  involved  in  the  transaction, 
made  vigorous  denial  . 


One  Year  Old  and  Succesafnl. 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Democrat  is 
an  enterprising  daily  that  has  recently 
celebrated  its  first  year  in  the  field.  It 
has  a  drculation  of  26,000,  backed  by 
an  A.  A.  A.  certificate  to  that  effect, 
and  its  promoters  offer  ample  proof  of 
the  progressive  character  of  their 
paper.  Its  editorial  departmwt  main¬ 
tains  a  high  standard,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  news. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  live  men  to 
subscribe  to  The  Editor  and  Pu»- 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  TOPICS. 

AdvertiMiif  Golfers  Decide  Annuel 
Championship — Fred  H.  Ralston 
Succeeds  George  Hannesbach  as 
Western  Advertising  Manager  of 
the  Butterick  Publications. 
iSpectaJ  CorrespOHiiecne.) 

Chicago,  Oct.  3. — Walter  B.  Getty,  the 
newly-appointed  manager  of  the  As- 
$ociation  of  Amer  can  Advertisers,  with 
headquarters  in  Xew  York,  was  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  Chicago.  He 
was  formerly  secritary  to  the  postmas¬ 
ter  of  Chicago,  and  for  seven  years  head 
of  the  second  class  matter  bureau  in  the 
Chicago  postoffice.  Previously  he  had 
he.n  secretary  to  the  late  James  W. 
Scott  when  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald,  and  occupied  the  same  position 
with  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  at  the  Times- 
Herald.  Later  for  eight  or  nine  years 
he  was  special  agent  of  the  postoffice 
department  attached  to  the  third  as¬ 
sistant  postmaster  general’s  staff,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

Fred  H.  Ralston,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  general  sales  manager  to 
general  western  advertising  manager  of 
the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  and  George 
Hammesbach,  who  has  oeen  promoted 
from  western  advertising  manager  to 
general  advertising  manager  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Collier’s  publication,  and  their 
wives,  were  guests  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Red  Roosters  of  Chicago,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  advertising  men,  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle  last  week  Friday  night. 

E.  P.  Cockrell,  the  veteran  southpaw  of 
the  Windsor  Golf  Club,  won  the  annual 
championship  of  the  Western  ndvertis- 
^  ing  Golfers’  Association  at  the  West¬ 
ward  Ho  Golf  Club  a  few  days  ago.  In 
the  final  match  he  defeated  E.  F.  Clymer, 

1  up,  after  defeating  R.  G.  Ma.xwell.  1 
up,  in  the  semi-finals.  Clymer  eliminated 
H.  B.  Fairchild  in  the  semi-final  round, 

2  up.  Cockrell  was  champion  in  IKlo, 
and  last  year  G.  T.  Hedges  won.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  T.  Evans  won  the  first  flight 
consolation. 

The  Chicago  Press  Writers’  Club  aims 
to  further  the  literary  standing  and  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  professionals 
it  protects.  At  each  meeting  manu¬ 
scripts  are  read  anonymously,  then  re¬ 
ceive  criticism,  and  suggestions  are  made 
concerning  a  probable  and  suitable  mar¬ 
ket.  Mrs.  Frank  Rubinkam,  although 
not  a  member,  is  a  frequent  visitor.  The 
president,  H.  L.  Lindquist,  is  the  head 
of  a  publishing  house  and  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Collector’s  Journal,  a  mag¬ 
azine  treating  principally  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  archaeology,  Frank  C.  Reighter 
of  the  McClure  syndica'e  is  one  ot  the 
critics. 

J.  B.  McKinnon,  western  represena- 
tive  of  Town  Topics,  was  the  victim  ot 
a  mysterious  assault  the  other  night,  be¬ 
ing  attacked  by  two  men  while  on  his 
way  home.  One  of  them  knocked  him 
down  with  a  blow  from  a  blackjack. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaffei  and  their  son 
and  daughter-in-law  were  among  the 
.Americans  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Opera*Comique  in  Paris  on  Sept.  11. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German- 
.\mcrican  Press  Association  of  Illinois, 
in  the  Hotel  Kaiserhof,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Carl  Zwanzig.  Ot- 


Tlie  Biggest  Value  in  New  England 

A  Qnality  and  Qaaatity  Caaboutioa 
that  CaaMt  be  Excelled. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

>  (.Morning) 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVELER 
AND  EVENING  HERALD 

ComlHned  t  irculatioii  Morning  and  After- 
-  nnon  exceeds  copies  per  day. 

Each  ni«>nth  shows  remarkable  Rains  in 
I,^al  and  ForeiRn  Advertising. 

The  S.  C  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

(Sole  Foreign  Representatives) 

New  Yofk  Chici^  St  Louis 
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tawa :  •  V'ice-President,  H.  Kiul,  Oak 
Park;  Secretary,  H.  Goldbergcr,  Peoria; 
Treasurer,  Jac.  Schmidt,  Pekin;  E.\ecu- 
tive  Board,  F.  Hedinger,  Rockford;  F. 
Schrader.  Elgin ;  K.  Gehre.  Lincoln ;  C. 
F.  Pletsch,  Chicago;  William  F.  Pryant, 
Danville. 


Thei  have  not  yet  become  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  or  the  wisdom  or 
ethics  in  publicly  asking  for  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

‘‘Xow  advertising  in  the  newspaper 
is  merely  increasing  the  circulation  of 
i  the  sign  in  front  of  the  door.  It  is  the 
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EDGAR.  A.  GUEST, 

PKESIDEXT  OF  THE  .VMERU  .\.V  PRE.SS  HUMORISTS. 


HOW  PRESS  AIDS  THE  BANKER. 

Fred  W.  Ellsworth  Advises  Co-opera¬ 
tion  With  the  Newspapers. 

Fred  W.  Ellsworth,  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  Xew  York,  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  before  the  State  Secre¬ 
taries’  Section  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  .American  Bankers’  .Associ.-'tion. 
held  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  recently. 

“Two  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
development  of  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  “are  the  bank 
and  the  newspaper.  Each  fills  a  definite 
want  and  neither  can  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
banks  and  the  press  that,  with  some 
noteworthy  exceptions,  their  operation 
has  been  uniformly  characterized  by  a 
broad  conception  of  their  duty  to  the 
general  public. 

“There  are  still  some  banks  that  do 
not  believe  in  newspaper  advertising. 


act  of  placing  the  bank’s  announcement 
before  a  multitude  who  otherwise  would 
never  see  it,  and  then  calling  attention 
to  it  by  explaining  in  simple,  direct 
English  just  what  the  bank  stands  for 
anil  in  what  way  it  can  serve  the 
readers. 

“There  is  probably  no  business  insti¬ 
tution,  public  or  private,  in  which  the 
people  are  more  interested  than  they 
are  in  the  bank.  If  I  were  to  advise 
the  bankers  in  this  connection  I  would 
S3y.  get  acquainted  with  the  men  in  your 
rown  who  make  the  newspppers.  I  know 
from  personal  conversation  with  many 
newspaper  men  that  they  are  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  the 
bankers  in  the  dissemination  of  real 
news  matter. 

“Please  understand  that  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  newspaper  will 
welcome  write-ups  or  fake  news  items 
just  merely  to  advertise  the  bank,  btit 
they  do  want  information  that  is  reli¬ 
able  and  has  real  news  value  and  will 
gladly  give  it  space  in  their  columns. 


THE  BLACK  BEAST  AT  BAY. 


Mr.  Beffel  Corners  Him  with  a  For¬ 
midable  Array  of  Pres*  Humorists. 

157  East  Palmer  avenue, 
Detroit,  Sept.  28. 

Editor  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Let  me  arise  to  protest  against  that 
old  black  beast  of  newspaper  land.  Space 
Conditions.  It  was  standing  at  your 
gate  when  my  story  about  the  American 
Press  Humorists’  convention  arrived, 
and  it  frightened  off  the  last  four  para¬ 
graphs  that  made  up  my  caravan  of 
words. 

I  wouldn’t  have  cared  so  much  if  you 
had  left  out  only  the  part  about  the 
many  who  entertained  the  humorists, 
and  about  the  funny  men  who  couldn’t 
attend  and  sent  bales  of  chewing  gum 
and  comical  books  for  the  nephews  and 
nieces  instead — 'but  I  do  kick,  with  cop¬ 
per-trimmed  boots,  against  your  cutting 
out  my  list  of  the  OTHERS  who  were 
on  hand  for  all  the  banquets  and  dinners 
and  luncheons  and  motor-rides  and  spe¬ 
cial  trains  and  other  nicknacks  with 
which  the  pockets  of  “Eddie”  Guest 
bulged.  ...  I  always  thought  that  was 
what  an  editor  liked  best  to  use  in  his 
columns — the  List  of  Others  who  were 
present — somewhere. 

I’d  hate  to  have  my  name  go  down  to 
posterity  under  the  shadow  of  having 
once  omitted  a  List  of  Others  from  a 
convention  story.  Won’t  you  publish  it 
now?  I’ll  feel  a  lot  more  comfortable 
in  my  tomb  if  you  do. 

Truly,  John  Nicholas  Beffel. 

THE  missing  paragraph. 

.  .  .And  others  who  wrere  present  at  the 

humorists'  convention — though  they  deserve 
more  significant  mention  than  just  as  “others” 
— wrere:  E.  W.  Miller,  long  writh  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post;  W.  H.  Johnson,  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Gazette,  who  does  Swedish  verse 
veined  with  Northland  strength:  R.  H.  Me- 
Phee,  whose  column  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  keeps  Springfield  from  forgetting  the 
richness  of  life;  CoL  W.  J.  Lampton.  of  New 
York,  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Yawp;  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Oliver,  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  States¬ 
man,  credited  with  fathering  the  conversational 
ioke;  James  Sullivan,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  now 
vice-president  of  the  humorists;  R.  L.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Congressman  and  staff-member  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  (W.  Va.)  Oracle:  A.  Walter  Utting, 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  does  touching 
verses  about  little  boys  and  girls  because  he 
'oves  them:  Dixon  L.  Merritt,  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  who  discovered  that  artificial  ice  was 
being  sold  in  Cincinnati  for  the  real  thing; 
William  H.  Miller,  of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Free 
Trader,  who  gets  down  at  8  a.  m.  and  makes 
out  his  assignments,  and  then  goes  out  and  fills 
them;  John  V.  Higinbotham,  contributor  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Roy  K.  Moulton,  syndi¬ 
cate  comics;  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  the  Peoria 
Transcript-Herald,  who  can  write  breakfast-food 
limericks  without  mentioning  sawdust;  M.  H. 
James,  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  who 
did  not  write  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  Johns¬ 
town  flood;  Bert  Thomas,  cartoonist  for  the 
Detroit  News,  and  originator  of  a  new  style  col¬ 
lar  for  aldermen  who  have  been  tempted,  and 
Robert  C.  McElravey,  West  Liberty,  la.,  writer 
of  river-risibilities  and  songs  of  the  cow- 
lands.  .  .  . 

Popular  With  St.  Paul  Readers. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  the 
Pioneer  Press  recently  began  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  of  St.  Paul  in  order 
to  determine  the  home  delivered  carrier 
circulation  of  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
city.  The  results  from  904  blocks  al¬ 
ready  canvassed  are  presented  in  tabu¬ 
lated  form  in  a  booklet  just  Issued.  The 
number  of  families  visited  was  15,020 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  daily  and 
Sunday  was  found  to  be  11,894.  The 
portion  canvassed  represents  about 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  residential 
part  of  the  city. 


The  Circulation  of 

THE  BOSTON  AMERICAN 

IS  OVER 

400,000 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 


Milwaukee’s  Favorite 
Home  Newspaper 


It  is  QUALITY  circulation  against  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  “to-day  adver¬ 
tising  man  desires. 

Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  return!  and  ^oor  buyers 

Results,  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in 'The  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  advertisements  BECAUSE  they  hare  respect  and 
confidence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  or  questionable 
advertising. 

Our  circulation  ii  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  home  kind — the  kind  that 
creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  “Worth  While”  home 
in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 


THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


^  JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE,  Business  MsMger  „  ,  .  „ 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


As  Usual  New  York  American  Leads 

ALL  OTHER  NEW  YORK  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  ADVERTISING  GAIN 

In  September  the  New  York  Morning  and  Sunday  American  gained  137,601  lines  in  total  advertising  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year — which  is  considerably  more  than  the  gain  made  by  any  other  New  York 
Morning  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

Again  the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 

LEADS  ALL  OTHER  NEW  YORK  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  DRY  GOODS  ADVERTISING 

During  the  month  of  September,  1912,  the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  published  331,549  lines  of  Dry 
Goods  advertising —  a  greater  volume  than  that  published  by  any  New  York  Morning  and  Sunday  newspaper 
during  the  same  period.  This  represents  a  gain  of  96,680  lines  of  Dry  Goods  advertising  for  the  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN  over  the  same  period  last  year — a  greater  gain  than  that  made  by  any  other  New  York  Morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  ^ 


—AND  HERE 

IS  THE  RECORD  FOR 

THE  FIRST  NINE 

MONTHS  OF  1912 

In  Total  Advertising : — 

AMERICAN 

GAINED 

689,504  LINES 

World 

Gained 

266,971  Lines 

Herald 

Lost 

256,254  Lines 

In  Dry  Goods  Advertising; — 

AMERICAN 

GAINED 

351,328  LINES 

World 

Gained 

256,876  Lines 

Herald 

Gained 

144,732  Lines 

From  Figures  Compiled  by  S.  Y,  Evening 

Post. 

CONCLUSION:— The  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  has  been  steadily  forging  ahead  of  all  other  New 
York  Morning  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  advertising  gain  month  by  month  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year.  Mark  you! — not  a  spasmodic  gain  now  and  then,  but  a  steady,  consistent  gain.  There  is  only 
one  reason  for  this  condition,  and  that  is — advertisers  find  the  “Quantity -Quality”  circulation  of  the  NEW 
YORK  AMERICAN  brings  BEST  RESULTS. 

,  --  -  Advertising  That  Pays  Grows 

Advertising  That  Grows  Pays 


menran 
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LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  first  monthly  stag  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club  will  take  place  this  even¬ 
ing.  The  guests  of  honor  include 

Robert  Edison.  Frank  Tinney  and  Will¬ 
iam  Norris.  An  unusually  fine  vaude¬ 
ville  program  has  been  arranged  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  members. 

Democratic  newspaper  editors  of 
Michigan  held  a  meeting  last  week  in 
Grand  Rapids  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  new  press  organization  to  be 
called  the  Democratic  Press  -Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Michigan.  These  officers 

were  elected:  President,  William  P. 
Nisbett,  of  the  Michigan  Bulletin,  Big 
Rapids;  vice-president,  John  J.  Fire¬ 
stone,  of  the  Allegan  News;  secretary- 
treasurer,  John  S.  Evans,  of  the  Cold- 
water  Sun  and  Star.  A  committee 

composed  of  H.  M.  Royal,  of  Shelby; 
A.  H.  Weber,  of  Cheboygan,  and  C.  M. 
Hitchcock,  of  St.  Ignace,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  the  by-laws.  It  is 
expected  thirty  editors  will  affiliate 
with  the  association. 


Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New 
Jersey,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  political  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Democratic  Press  .Association,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Oct.  9.  More 
than  300  editors  are  expected  to  attend. 
.A  banquet  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 


Initial  steps  in  the  organization  of  a 
permanent  Press  Club,  on  broad  lines, 
were  taken  at  a  post-midnight  gathering 
of  twenty  newspaper  men  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  last  week.  Gub  rooms  ten¬ 
dered  by  Kirk  Harris,  a  former  San 
Francisco  newspaper  man,  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Golden  F-agle  Hotel.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  Fred 
C.  Goodcell,  Sacramento  Bee.  president; 
Keneth  C.  Adams.  Sacramento  Union, 
vice-president;  Gilbert  H.  Parker,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  secretary;  Thomas  P. 
Brown,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  club  starts  off  well. 


W.  W.  Naughton,  one  of  the  best 
known  sporting  writers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  re-elected  last  week  for  a 
third  consecutive  term  as  president  of 
the  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco.  He 
was  returned  to  office  for  the  coming 
year  by  a  substantial  majority  over  his 
opponent,  W.  J.  -Ahern,  who  was  a 
candidate  on  an  independent  ticket. 
Peter  B.  Kyne,  who  has  made  an  en¬ 
viable  name  for  himself  as  a  short  story 
writer,  was  elected  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  of  the  organization.  H.  G. 
Greenhill  was  elected  to  succeed  him¬ 
self  as  secretary  of  the  club,  and 
Thomas  F.  Boyle  was  returned  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  without  opposition. 
Louis  J.  Stellman  also  succeeded  him¬ 
self  as  librarian. 


The  Western  Iowa  Editorial  Asso- 
ciatic^  met  at  Shenandoah  on  Sept.  21. 
The  employers’  liability  law  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  new  postal  law  came  in 
for  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  editors  pres¬ 
ent  that  it  amounted  to  a  censorship  of 
the  press.  The  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  ten¬ 
dered  the  visiting  editors  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club.  Besides  the  editors  and 
their  wives  some  300  Shenandoah  peo¬ 
ple  attended. 


Newspapers  Owned  by  City. 

Dresden  appears  to  be  the  only  town 
where  the  principle  of  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  extends  to  newspapers.  On  his 
death  some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of 
the  leading  Dresden  newspaper  be¬ 
queathed  all  his  property  to  the  town 
where  he  had  built  up  his  fortune,  and 
the  municipality  has  since  run  the  paper 
on  strictly  business  lines.  The  profits, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Dr. 
Gunt’s  will,  are  devoted  to  beautifying 
and  extending  the  open  spaces  of  the 
town. 


Do  advertisers  appreciate 
a  1 009^  fine  circulation  ? 

Indeed  they  do ! 

Some  publishers  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  advertisers  are  fools 
— that  they  will  spend  their  dollars  for  pleasant  conversation. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE’S  record  proves  that  advertisers 
are  hungry  for  HARD  FACTS, 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  went  on  record  in  the  summer  of 
1911  as  standing  for  PROVEN  CASH  CIRCULATION— 
only  copies  SOLD  to  count  as  circulation.  For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911,  THE  GLOBE  proved  by  Association  of  American 
Advertisers’  examination  a  daily  average  cash  circulation  of  103,333. 
In  the  same  period  THE  GLOBE  carried  3,889,023  lines  of 
advertising. 

For  the  year  ended  August  31,  1912,  THE  GLOBE  showed  a 
daily  average  cash  sale  of  128,574,  and  an  advertising  total  of 
4,724,180  lines  for  the  same  period. 

The  increase  of  over  800,000  lines  in  business  proves  that 
advertisers  appreciate  the  stand  taken  by  THE  GLOBE  when  it 
decided  to  deal  only  in  KNOWN  quantities. 

THE  FIGURES: 


Daily  Average  net  Number  of  lines  of 
paid  circulation.  advertising  carried. 


Year  ended  June 

30,  1911.... 

. . . .  103,333  .  .  . 

_ 3,889,023 

“  •• 

July 

31,  1911.... 

. . . .  105,047  .  . . 

_ 3,924,505 

“  “ 

Aug. 

31,  1911.... 

. . . .  105,749  .  . . 

_ 3,950,346 

Sept. 

30,  1911.... 

. . . .  108,553  .  . . 

_ 3,967,040 

Oct. 

31, 1911 _ 

_ 111,718  .  .  . 

_ 4,014,511 

..  t. 

Nov. 

30,  1911.... 

. .  .113,607  .  . . 

_ 4,097,882 

•*  ** 

Dec. 

31, 1911 ... . 

...115,998  ... 

_ 4,190,283 

««  «« 

Jan. 

31, 1912. . . . 

. .  .117,062  .  . . 

_ 4,289,908 

•  i  4« 

Feb. 

28,  1912. . . . 

_ 118,484  .  . . 

_ 4,370,819 

“  .“ 

Mar. 

31, 1912. . . . 

_ 119,920  .  .  . 

_ 4,433,516 

1C  •« 

Apr. 

30,  1912. . . . 

. . . .  122,978  .  . . 

. .  .  .4,512,763 

*•  44 

May 

31, 1912.... 

- 124,980  .  .  . 

_ 4,592,918 

June 

30,  1912.... 

. . . .  126,535  .  . . 

_ 4,657,568 

July 

31, 1912. . . . 

....127,879  ... 

_ 4,700,109 

•  •  •* 

Aug. 

31, 1912. . . . 

...128,574  .  .  . 

. .  .  .4,724,180 

And  this  was  a  wholesome  increase! 

THE  GLOBE’S  figures  are  for  A  FULL  YEAR  each  time. 
Its  increased  circulation  was  won  simply  by  printing  a  better  newspaper 
each  day  than  any  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  New  York  high-class 
evening  field.  It  DID  NOT  rely  up>on  gift  or  premium  schemes; 
It  DID  NOT  give  up  its  summer  editions  to  “baseball  extras.’’  It 
printed  ALL  the  news  on  news  merits,  and  its  subscribers  read  THE 
GLOBE  AIX  THE  WAY  THROUGH.  This  is  why  THE 
GLOBE  is  a  result  producer. 

THE  GLOBE  HAS  and  PROVES  the  largest  QUANTITY 
of  the  best  QUALITY  evening  circulation,  year  by  year,  in  New  York. 
It  will  continue  to  do  this,  and  to  gain  in  influence  and  business  prestige. 


The  first  of  the  fall  and  winter 
niEetings  of  the  inner  study  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Ad  Gub  took  place  on 
Sept.  17.  Papers  were  read  by  .A. 
B,  Cleveland,  on  “The  Relationship  ot 
Salesmanship  to  -Advertising,’’  and  by 
Lewis  M.  Head,  on  “Sensing  the  Pub¬ 
lic.”  Frank  McCrillie  acted  as  modera¬ 
tor.  -At  the  round  table  discussion  fol¬ 
lowing  the  formal  papers,  C.  C.  Craig 
was  the  ad  critic.  -About  50  members 
were  present. 


Committees  of  the  Baltimore  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club  began  last  week  their  can¬ 
vass  of  that  city  for  funds  for  the  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  there  next  June.  The 
Baltimore  hosts  are  aiming  to  raise 
$50,000  to  make  it  the  greatest  conven¬ 
tion  ever  held  by  advertising  men.  .Al¬ 
ready  from  every  part  of  the  world 
have  come  reports  that  the  suggestion 
sent  out  that  this  be  made  an  interna¬ 
tional  congress  of  “ad  men”  has  met 
with  hearty  response.  Because  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  convention  the  Balti¬ 
more  hosts  are  determined  that  the  en¬ 
tertainment  shall  be  on  a  scale  worthy 
of  a  great  international  congress. 


-At  the  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
•Advertising  Club,  last  week,  fraudulent 
advertising  was  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  newspaper  publisher, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer.  The 
speakers  were  W.  D.  Dodge,  of  the 
Cleveland  Press ;  Clyde  E.  Horton,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.,  and  A.  .A.  Dorn,  of  the 
Dorn  Shoe  Co.  Mayor  Baker  has  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  the  100  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  club  to  the  convention  at 
Rochester,  October  12. 


Members  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
-Ad  Club,  at  their  weekly  luncheon  pro¬ 
tested  against  some  of  the  advertising 
signs  displayed  on  the  roofs  of  Main 
street  buildings.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  speakers  that  the  club  favor  a 
proposition  to  have  all  business  men  re¬ 
fuse  to  engage  space  on  any  sign  which 
served  to  make  “Main  street  hideous.” 
C.  R.  Lyddon,  Harry  Coburn  Goodwin 
and  S.  H.  Hord  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  city  ordinance  cov¬ 
ering  the  signs,  and  learn  what  other 
cities  have  done  in  like  matters. 


-At  a  meeting  of  the  industrial  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  .Advertising 
Club  last  Friday  the  relation  of  the 
present  day  changes  of  conditions  to  in¬ 
dustry  was  discussed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  employer  by  Edward  Hob- 
dey,  secretary  of  the  Employers’  -Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
four  meetings  at  which  this  question 
will  be  discussed.  The  second  meeting 
will  be  addressed  by  Peter  Witt,  who 
will  talk  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employe.  At  the  third  meeting  Mayor 
Baker  will  discuss  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State.  At  the 
fourth  and  final  meeting  F.  F.  Prentiss 
will  give  a  summary  of  the  three  meet¬ 
ings. 


S.  M.  Goldberg,  of  Kansas  City,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Southwest  division  of  the 
-Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  America,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Ad  Club  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
judicious  advertising.  He  narrated 
some  of  the  experiences  of  certain 
business  men  of  Kansas  City  in  obtain¬ 
ing  satisfactory  results  from  advertise¬ 
ments. 


The  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Ad  Gub  was  an  unusually 
enjoyable  and  instructive  affair,  the  ad 
men  undertaking  to  convince  profes¬ 
sional  men  that  it  pays  to  advertise, 
even  the  professions.  The  two  “pro¬ 
fessional”  speakers  were  Dr.  Cabot  Lull 
and  Sam  Sterne,  an  attorney.  These 
gentlemen  explained  that  the  profes¬ 
sions  did  not  advertise  for  various  rea¬ 
sons.  '.After  hearing  them,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Ad  Club  explained  to  them 
still  other  reasons  why  they  should  ad¬ 
vertise.  No  verdict  was’ rendered. 


i 


October  5,  1912. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


DOCKRELL,  AN  ADVERTISING  GENIUS. 

Pen  Picture  of  the  Irish  Orator,  Writer  and  Publicity  Expert, 
Who  Is  to  Contribute  a  Notable  Series  of  Special  Articles 
on  Advertising  Topics  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher — 

His  Career  in  Many  Lands — A  Man  Prolific  in 
Ideas  and  a  Master  of  Salesmanship. 


Thomas  E.  Dockrell,  the  tall,  thin, !  fore  presenting  the  first  idea.  In  fact 
light-haired  Irishman  who  travels  |  few  men  I  have  heard  are  so  rich  in 
around  the  country  addressing  chambers  ideas  that  have  the  snap  to  them  as 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  advertis- !  Dockrell.  He  gets  a  new  angle  on 
ing  clubs  and  business  firms  and  corpo- '  things,  puts  old  truths  into  new  form, 
rations  on  the  problems  of  salesmanship  i  and  then  hurls  a  stone  at  some  of  the 

and  advertising,  and  who  is  about  as  j _ 

hard  to  catch  as  an  antelope  in  the  | 

Rocky  Mountains,  has  been  corralled  by 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  its  readers  the  results 
of  his  experience  and  observation. 

He  will  contribute  to  these  columns 
the  most  notable  series  of  articles  on  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  that  has  been  written 
during  the  present  decade.  They  will 
deal  with  the  live  questions  of  the  hour 
—not  those  of  yesterday  or  last  year — 
and  will  throb  with  human  interest. 

The  author  will  answer,  in  his  first 
article,  the  question  “Where  are  we  at 
in  advertising?”  He  will  analyze  the 
present  situation  and  point  out  its  ten¬ 
dencies  and  dangers.  The  following 
week  his  subject  will  be  “How  the 
Method  of  Agency  Remuneration  Has 
Misled  Agents  and  Advertisers.  ’  Then 
will  follow  an  article  showing  how  the 
retail  merchant,  by  building  up  a  de¬ 
mand  for  trade-marked  articles,  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  noose  that  one  day  may  be 
used  by  manufacturers  to  strangle  him. 

PRAISED  BY  AS  EDITOR. 

They  will  be  written  with  the  same 
ability  that  produced  “The  Law  of  Men¬ 
tal  Domination,”  which  the  editor  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  declares  “is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  soundest  thinker  in 
the  advertising  world.”  His  keen  analy¬ 
sis.  his  ability  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
things  and  reveal  hidden  causes;  his 
genial  humor,  his  power  of  invective, 
will  all  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  these  articles. 

No  business  man,  no  student  of  or  ex¬ 
pert  in  advertising,  no  one  who  desires 
to  broaden  his  view  of  the  commercial 
field  should  fail  to  read  these  articles. 

Mr.  Dockrell  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  figures  in  the  advertising  field 
to-day.  As  a  speaker  he  possesses  mag¬ 
netism,  the  gift  of  argumentative  ora¬ 
tory,  and  the  power  to  interest  and  hold 
the  attention  of  men  of  affairs.  When 
he  rises' to  his  feet  and  faces  his  audi¬ 
ence  he  at  first  appears  awkward.  He 
is  round-shouldered,  he  doesn’t  know 
what  to  do  \vith  his  hands,  and  his  long 
legs  seem  to  be  having  trouble  to  sup¬ 
port  his  body.  But  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  speak  he  straightens  up;  his  face, 
which,  even  in  repose,  has  a  smile  lurk¬ 
ing  around  the  corners  of  his  broad 
mouth,  light  up ;  his  hands  become  inter¬ 
preters  of  thought,  and  even  his  legs 
become  eloquent. 

HE  HOLDS  HIS  AUDIENCE. 


rights  and  hygienic  and  eugenic  topics 
of  popular  interest. 

Young  Thomas  Dockrell  was  educated 
at  Corrig  School,  Kingston,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  the  latter 
institution  he  established  quite  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  wit  and  his  oratory.  Later 
he  took  the  diplomatic  course  in  mod¬ 
ern  languages  at  Aerzen,  Germany. 

When  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
Dockrell  could  not  bear  to  think  of  set¬ 
tling  down  to  business  in  his  home  coun¬ 
try.  He  wanted  to  see  the  world  on  his 
own  hook.  He  spent  two  years  in  South 
.Africa,  where  he  hunted  big  game, 
served  on  the  mounted  police  force,  and 
worked  as  a  salesman.  Tiring  of  South 


THOMAS  E.  DOCKRELL, 

EXPERT  IN  SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  PROBLEMS. 


Nine  years  ago  Dockrell  landed  in 
New  York.  He  believed  that  America 
offered  a  better  field  for  his  talents  than 
any  other  country.  Business  men  here 
were  more  enterprising,  more  energetii 
and  more  speculative.  Dockrell  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  his  attention  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  its  branches.  He  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  and  keeping  a  Job. 
His  novel  ideas  on  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising  found  him  attentive  listeners 
everywhere. 

At  one  time  he  handled  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  twenty  retail  stores.  He  became 
advertising  manager  of  a  department 
store,  and  later  was  engaged  in  the  same 
capacity  for  one  of  the  largest  patent 
medicines  in  the  country.  He  wrote  the 
copy,  made  contracts  for  the  advertising 
and  supervised  the  campaign  in  which 
5,000  newspapers  and  26,000  street  cars 
were  employed.  He  struck  a  new  note 
m  advertising  by  introducing  field  analy¬ 
sis  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  the 
conduct  of  a  national  campaign. 

HE  ATTRACTS  ATTENTION. 

Naturally,  the  work  of  a  man  like 
Dockrell  attracted  attention  among  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers.  He  was  sought  in  con¬ 
sultation  on  publicity  and  sales  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  gave  good  advice  and  made 
suggestions  that  helped  to  clear  the  cob¬ 
webs  from  many  a  business  sky.  That 
is  how  he  became  what  he  is — an  adver¬ 
tising  counselor  or  business  engineer, 
whose  work  lies  spwifically  in  planning 
advertising  and  selling  campaigns,  for¬ 
mulating  sales  policies  and  producing 
sales  stimulus. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  controver¬ 
sies  in  the  advertising  field  during  the 
last  two  years  was  one  that  arose  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Dockrell  and  Robert  Froth- 
ingham,  advertising  manager  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising.  Dockrell 
wrote  an  article  on  “The  Newspaper, 
the  Greatest  Sales  Force,”  in  which  he 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  that  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  over  all  others.  Froth- 
ingham  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  punch  holes  in  Mr.  Dockrell’s 
article  while  lambasting  the  writer. 

He  said  he  had  not  one  word  to  say 
against  the  newspaper  as  a  sales  force, 
but  when  Dockrell  stated  that  it  was  the 
only  medium  worth  using  “until  all  its 
possibilities  have  been  exhausted,”  .he 
was  uttering  a  fallacy. 

DOCKRELL  VS.  FROTHINCHAM 

Mr.  Dockrell’s  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Frothingham’s  billet  doux  figuratively 
ripped  it  up  the  back,  tore  it  in  pieces 
and  threw  them  out  of  the  window.  He 
analyzed  his  arguments,  dissected  them 
and  showed  what  he  believed  to  be  their 
specious  character.  As  a  piece  of  in¬ 
vective  it  was  admirable,  as  a  logical 
presentation  of  the  cause  of  newspapers 
it  was  unanswerable  and  has  remained 
so  to  this  day.  Some  advertising 
men  said  it  was  the  best  thing  they 
had  ever  read;  others  that  it  placed 
the  “magazines  on  the  defensive,” 
while  newspaper  men  generally  believed 
that  the  magazines  were  badly  hurt  and 
“on  the  run.” 


Dockrell’s  voice  is  round,  full  and 
pleasing.  It  has  resonance  and  strength. 
Indeed,  you  iVon'der,  as  you  hear  him 
speak,  how  such  an  almost  frail-looking 
body  can  produce  such  a  volume  of  tone 
as  pours  through  his  lips.  No  one  thinks 
of  slipping  out  into  the  corridor  for  a 
smoke  while  he  is  talking.  It  isn’t  until 
he  has  finished  and  taken  his  seat  that 
you  realize  that  your  cigar  has  gone  out, 
or  that  you  have  been  holding  onto  the 
edge  of  your  chair  as  though  you  were 
afraid  someone  was  trying  to  take  it 
away  from  you. 

Dockrell  doesn’t  waste  much  time  in 
trimming  the  shrubbery  or  in  rolling 
down  the  turf,  preparatory  to  presenting 
the  ideas  that  his  brain  has  evolved  for 
your  consideration  or  instruction.  He 
smashes  right  through  the  underbrush 
and  gets  the  game  with  both  barrels  be¬ 
fore  anyone  knows  he  is  ready  to  fire. 
Rut  that’s  his  way,  and  lots  of  people 
like  him  on  that  account. 

He  is  not  a  long-winded  speaker.  He 
doesn’t  talk  for  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 


pet  theories  and  business  beliefs  that 
have  been  cherished  so  long  that  they 
have  accumulated  a  rich  growth  of 
whiskers. 

No  one  feels  ennuied  when  Dockrell 
speaks.  Indeed,  the  average  man  is  kept 
so  busy  following  the  telling  points  of 
his  argument  that  he  has  no  time  to 
think  about  anything  else. 

Thus  far  I  have  written  of  Dockrell 
as  a  speaker.  Let  us  now  try  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  man  himself — his  education, 
his  career  and  his  ambition: 

Mr.  Dockrell  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land,  the  son  of  Sir  Maurice  Dockrell, 
J.P.,  who  is  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
building  and  contracting  firms  in  that 
country.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  su¬ 
perior  intellectual  attainments,  was  one 
of  the  first  women  in  Ireland  to  become 
a  member  of  an  urban  district  council, 
which  corresponds  to  an  .  American 
board  of  aldermen.  3hc  is  a  popular 
fpeaker  oti  th^  san^r  view. of  women’s 


Africa,  young  Dockrell  went  to  Ceylon 
and  then  to  Australia.  He  spent  five 
years  in  the  Far  East,  studying  the  lives 
and  customs  of  the  people.  Sometimes 
he  was  a  salesman,  then  a  trader,  and 
finally  a  publisher. 

England  beckoned  to  him,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  he  was  established  in  ^n- 
don  as  a  salesman  and  an  advertising 
man.  It  was  while  here  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  advertising  field  were  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  mind.  He  studied  the 
subject  as  a  man  would  study  French  or 
German.  He  read  everything  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  that  related  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  few 
books  had  been  written  upon  it.  He 
saw  that  there  was  a  close  relationship 
existing  between  salesmanship  and  ad¬ 
vertising — so  close,  in  fact,  that  one 
could  not  be  safely  divorced  from  the 
other.  They  were  the  two  foundation 
stones  upon  which  the  Structure  of  busi¬ 
ness  stood. 


Since  then  Dockrell  has  learned  a 
good  deal  about  sales  problems,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandizing,  as  he  is  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  a  close  stu¬ 
dent.  His  forthcoming  articles,  which 
will  appear  every  week  in  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  until  the  first  of 
the  year,  will  inspire  and  stimulate — aid 
and  assist  you  to  think  straight. 

Dockrell’s  father,  in  describing  his 
son’s  career,  once  said : 

“He  has  been  through  everything 
from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter, 
from  Hell  to  Bedlam,  and  has  seen  as 
much  as  three  men  of  seventy.” 

Dockrell  himself  says: 

“I  am  sometimes  comforted  with  the 
reflection  that  while  ‘  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,’  it  certainly  does  get 
polish ;  that  the  man  who  ‘sows  wild 
oats’  has  to  go  a  long  way  and  see  a  lot 
to  gather  them,  and  that  even  in  ‘reap¬ 
ing  the  whirlwind’  there  is  a  lot  of  fun 
in  the  muscular  effort  of  doing  it.” 

Frank  Lerov  Blanchard. 


(Bv  coirtfsv  of  Central  Press  Association.] 

DISAPPOINTED  AT  HOME,  JONES’  APPETITE  MAKES  GOOD  AT  THE  LUNCH  COUNTER. 


SOLVING  A  MURDER  MYSTERY.  | 

Experience  of  a  Reporter  Who  Scored  ; 
a  Beat  on  Police  and  Rival*.  j 

Getting  a  scoop  and  printing  it  and 
then  worrying  about  it  for  weeks  was  | 
the  rather  strange  experience  of  G.  A.  i 
Mosshart,  of  the  Washington  Timos  1 
and  Omaha  World-Herald,  when  he  j 
was  reporting  for  the  Lincoln  Star, 
about  five  years  ago.  The  getting  of 
this  story  caused  Mr.  Mosshart  many 
uncomfortable  moments  and  was  a  bit 
of  detective  work  of  which  Sherlock 
Holmes  or  our  own  metropolitan  police 
might  have  been  proud. 

Mr.  Mosshart’s  scoop  was  what  he 
thought  was  the  clearing  up  of  a  great 
murder  mystery.  It  seems  that  the 
story  to  which  he  was  assigned  was  that 
of  the  murder  of  a  woman  which  had 
been  committed  in  the  suburbs  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  no  one  had 
been  arrested,  not  even  as  a  suspect. 
As  the  murder  had  been  a  particularly 
brutal  one  the  community  was  much 
incensed  over  the  dilatory  and  incom¬ 
petent  conduct  of  the  county  officers. 

The  Star’s  city  editor  became  impa¬ 
tient  over  the  situation  and  assigned  to 
Mr.  Mosshart  the  task  of  unraveling 
the  mystery.  After  spending  several 
days  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  in¬ 
terviewing  every  one  who  could  throw 
any  light  on  the  case,  the  latter  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  matricide. 
After  working  upon  the  case  a  short 
while  he  suspected  the  woman’s  son 
and  looked  about  for  evidence  to  con¬ 
firm  his  suspicions.  All  the  boy's  time 
could  be  accounted  for  except  an  hour 
and  a  half  about  the  time  the  murder 
was  committed.  This,  with  a  number 
of  other  things,  was  sufficient  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  as  he  thought,  to  ac¬ 
cuse  the  boy  of  the  murder  of  his 
mother. 

Thoroughly  enthused  with  the  story 
he  had  obtained.  Mr.  Mosshart  wrote 
it.  firmly  believing  that  he  had  named 
the  murderer,  .\fter  he  had  seen  the 
accusation  in  cold  t^c  he  wondered  if 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  .Ml  of  the 
dreadful  responsibility  and  horror  of 
accusing  a  man  of  killing  his  mother 
came  to  him  with  overwhelming  abhor¬ 
rence. 

Several  days  passed  after  the  story 
was  published,  and  neither  the  son,  his 
father  nor  any  of  the  relatives  ap- 
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peared  at  the  office  threatening  to  shoot 
on  sight  the  man  who  wrote  the  story. 
This  fact  did  not  in  the  least  lessen 
the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Mosshart. 

Several  weeks  later  he  was  still  on 
the  anxious  seat,  not  knowing  what 
situation  might  develop  any  moment, 
when  suddenly  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The  youth 
who  had  been  suspected  and  accused 
in  the  story  had  evidently  grown  morose 
and  repentant  of  his  crime,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  was  ’phoned  to  the  office  that 
the  boy  had  committed  suicide,  leaving 
a  note  confessing  that  he  was  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  mother. 

Even  to  this  day  Mr.  Mosshart  says 
that  he  has  a  cold  shiver  when  he  thinks 
of  the  torture  he  experienced  between 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  story 
and  the  announcement  of  the  suicide 
of  the  matricide. 

Long  Island  Herald  Still  Live*. 

The  Long  Island  Herald  at  Fair¬ 
ground  is  to  have  a  new  plant  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  one  recentlv  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  a  new  location.  Presses 
and  materials  have  been  purchased 
and  will  be  put  in  the  offices  of 
the  paper  in  the  Gallienne  Building, 
New  York  avenue.  The  paper 
was  issued  this  week  from  a  New  York 
press.  Editor  Durney  has  assured  his 
friends  that  the  business  is  all  right  and 
they  have  responded  to  his  appeal, 
whereat  all  Fairground  rejoices. 

Thieve*  Beat  Crippled  Neweboy. 

George  Murphy,  a  crippled  newsboy 
who  sells  papers  at  Wall  and  William 
streets,  was  attacked  by  three  thugs  on 
his  way  home  last  w'eek,  knocked  un¬ 
conscious  and  robbed  of  six  dollars,  his 
entire  income.  Murphy’s  cries  after  he 
had  come  to,  attracted  several  police¬ 
men.  who  made  a  thorough  search  of 
the  neighborhood  and  succeeded  in  cap- ' 
turing  the  assailants. 

-  i 

An  Original  and  Clever  Arti*t. 

Charles  A.  Voig'ht,  whose  comics  are 
now  appearing  in  three  and  seven  col¬ 
umn  form  in  a  number  of  metropolitan 
papers,  shows  a  marked  originality  and 
cleverness  in  handling  everyday  events. 
His  cartoons  of  domestic  life  are  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  in  bringing  into  comic 
relief  the  daily  experiences  of  Mr.  Ordi¬ 
nary  Mortal. 


WONDERFUL  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Detroit  News 

In  the  past  two  year*  show*  the  greatest 
circulation  gains  among  twelve  of  the  very 
biggest  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States.  Nine  boast  of  gains  up  to  89,680. 
The  circulation  of  the  Detroit  News  is 
lR}>,7tt2t — an  increase  of  37.330,  and  the 
Sunday  News-Tribune  exceeds  100,000 
copies  “Sold”  which  is  over  28,000  in 
excess  of  its  only  competitor. 

“The  Where”  to  advertise  if  you  want 
to  do  business  in  Michigan  is  explained. 
Results  follow  the  6rst  insertion. 

New  York  Office:  Metropolitain  Tower 
1.  A.  Kleiw,  Manager 
Chicago  Office:  Peoples  Gas  Building 
John  Glass,  Manager 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

John  Murray,  general  press  repre-  < 
sentative  for  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  died  ’ 
Monday  morning  in  Roosevelt  Hospital  I 
from  injuries  received  last  Saturday 
night  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  when 
he  was  struck  and  knocked  down  by  an  ■ 
automobile.  Mr.  Murray  had  been  with 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  for  five  years  and  was  1 
previously  manager  and  press  agent  for  * 
Lillian  Russell.  He  had  been  on  the  . 
staff  of  the  Sun,  the  World,  the  Press  ' 
and  the  American  in  New  York,  and  for  ; 
a  time  was  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  i 
■American.  He  was  forty-three  years 
old. 

Frank  W.  Thorp,  for  fifteen  years  i 
turf  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World  and  well-known  for  years  in 
sporting  circles,  died  on  Sunday  at  his 
home,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.  About 
two  years  ago  he  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  work  and  started  a  paper  of  his 
own.  dealing  in  racing  news,  at  the 
same  time  making  his  home  in  New 
Jersey.  He  was  forty-five  years  old. 

Major  Clifford  Thomson,  editor  of 
the  Spectator,  an  insurance  paper,  died 
last  Saturday  in  his  home  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J..  aged  seventy-nine.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Lincoln 
Cavalry,  which  became  the  First  New 
York  Cavalry.  After  the  war  he  was 
night  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  later  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Mail.  Major  Thomson  became  editor 
of  the  Spectator  in  1877. 

Arthur  Lumley,  once  well  known  as 
a  painter  and  illustrator,  died  Sept.  27 
in  the  Mary  Fisher  Home  at  Mount 
Vernon.  N.  Y.  He  was  seventy-five 
years  old  and  was  born  in  Ireland.  He 
was  the  first  artist  sent  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  by  Leslie’s  and  was  one  of 
the  original  members  and  promoters  of 
the  Society  of  American  Painters  in 
Water  Colors.  He  had  also  exhibited 
his  work  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  at 
one  time  both  wrote  and  made  illustra¬ 
tions  for  the  London  Illustrated  News, 
the  London  Graphic  and  Le  Monde  II- 
lustre. 

Ferdinand  Wesel,  a  manufacturer  of 
printers’  supplies.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
died  Sept.  20  at  Hoechst.  near  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  Germany,  where  he  had 
been  traveling  for  his  health.  He  was 
sixty-five  years  old. 

Benjamin  F.  Dennis,  for  years  con¬ 
nected  with  newspapers  in  this  city  and 
for  the  past  eight  years  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Hearst’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  died  on  Monday  at  his  home.  48.') 
Fourth  street.  Brooklyn.  He  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Calvin  J.  Mills,  who  died  last  week 
at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  was  a  pioneer  figure 
in  the  early  days  of  Buffalo.  Born  in 
Guilford.  N.  Y..  eighty-eight  years  ago. 
he  moved  to  Buffalo  when  he  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old  and  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  gave  it  up  to  enter  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  later  became  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Buffalo  Courier.  In 


1857  he  came  to  New  York  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
where  he  remained  twentv  years  until 
his  retirement. 

Col.  John  James  Patter.son,  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
from  187.3  to  1879.  died  of  pneumonia  at 
his  home  in  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  last  week. 
Col.  Patterson  was  born  at  Waterloo, 
Juniata  County,  Pa.,  in  1830,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Jefferson  College.  For  ten 
years  he  edited  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  then  became  interested  in 
banking  and  railroading. 

Joseph  Mies,  aged  forty-one,  owner 
of  a  German  weekly  paper,  Der  Lunds- 
man,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  dropped  dead 
while  on  his  way  home  last  Friday 
night,  of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Mies  began 
working  with  the  newspaper  when  a 
boy,  twenty-six  years  ago,  as  a  print¬ 
er’s  devil.  He  eventually  became  owner. 

William  H.  Netherwood,  who  for 
eight  years  was  foreman  of  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  New  York  Times,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  heart  disease  Saturday  at  his 
home  in  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J.  He 
was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  forty-eight 
years  ago. 

John  Wright  Sifton,  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  life  of  Western  Canada, 
died  Sept.  19  in  Winnipeg.  He  was 
born  in  1832  and  spent  many  years  in 
the  Government  service.  Since  1902  he 
had  been  vice-president  and  later  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  Co.  at 
Winnipeg. 

Head*  Paper  Trade  A**ociation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Southern  Paper  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  composed  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  paper  dealers  of  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  Hagerstown,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  R.  P. 
Andrews,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  for  the  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  term.  Mr.  .Andrews  also  is  serving 
his  fourth  term  as  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paper  Trade  Association,  which 
embraces  all  of  the  wholesale  paper 
dealers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chicago  World  has  rented  the 
basement  formerly  occupied  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Post,  in  which  it  is  installing  two 
new  presses  to  take  care  of  its  growing 
circulation. 


When  an  advertiser 
looks  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  to  place 
his  advertising  the  first 
two  papers  which  he 
thinks  of  are  the  LOS 
ANGELES  RECORD 
and  SAN  DIEGO  SUN; 
the  two  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields. 


Oc  tober  5.  1912. 
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THE  MILWAUKEE 
EVENING  WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE'S  FAVORITE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


IF  a  newspaper  is  a  HOME  or 
family  paper,  it  is  the  most 
profitable  to  the  advertiser,  be¬ 
cause  the  way  to  a  buyer’s  purse  is 
through  the  home. 

It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell,  if  your  advertisement  reaches  the 
HOME,  you  reach  the  individual. 

BUYING-POWER 
circulation,  not  BULK 
circulation,  is  the  kind 
that  counts  for  the 
advertiser.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  advertising 
man  is  not  misled  by 
the  quantity  bugbear. 

It  is  quality  circulation 
he  is  after,  because  he 
knows  it  is  the  only 
kind  that  is  worth 
while.  He  knows  the 
quantity  class  is  largely 
waste,  so  far  as  any  advertising  value 
is  concerned.  The  folks  about  the 
family  home  circle  —  the  delivered 
subscriptions  that  are  paid  for  "by  the 
year  —  this  is  the  class  of  readers  that 
~  form  the  real  bulwark  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation.  It  is  this  kind  of 
readers  that  has  been  the  secret  of 


the  pulling  power  of  the  Milwaukee 
Evening  Wisconsin  for  many  years. 

The  Evening  Wisconsin  is  specially 
edited  to  make  it  a  home  newspaper. 
Its  various  departments  are  prepared 
with  this  idea  in  view. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  receives  sure  and  satisfactory 
returns.  It  is  because 
the  readers  believe  in 
the  honesty  of  the 
paper  itself.  They 
know  all  objectionable 
advertising  can  find  no 
place  in  its  columns  at 
any  price.  Many  of  the 
leading  national  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  appear 
exclusively  in  The 
Evening  Wisconsin, 
because  fewer  chances 
are  taken  as  to  results ; 
and  quick  and  satisfactory  responses 
come  from  our  readers  to  this  adver¬ 
tising. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1912  the 
daily  average  circulation  of  this  paper 
has  been  46,104,  and  these  readers 
represent  the  very  cream  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  Milwaukee  and  vicinity. 


RESULTS, 

NOT 

TALK, 

COUNT. 


THE  EVENING  WISCONSIN  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE.  Bohoms  Muaf*' 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

5024  Mmtropolitan  Building  PeopUa  Caa  Building 

CharUa  H.  Eddy,  Rapraanntativa  Eddy  &  Virtue,  Repreaentativea 

Telephone  Gramercy  421  i  Telephone  Central  3486 
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A  NEW  EPOCH  IN  JOURNAUSM. 

The  opening  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
journalism. 

Until  now  there  has  been  no  institution  of  com¬ 
manding  importance  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
teaching  of  journalism.  Courses  of  study  have  been 
successfully  conducted  in  some  twenty  colleges  and 
universities  but  all  have  been  handicapped  by  the 
need  of  funds  to  secure  the  services  of  an  adequate 
staff  of  teachers  or  to  provide  a  sufficiently  commo¬ 
dious  building  to  properly  house  a  separate  school. 

Men  who  are  qualified  by  experience  and  position 
to  teach  journalism  must  be  paid  larger  salaries 
than  the  average  college  professor  receives,  not  only 
because  they  are  fewer  in  number,  but  because  they 
are  already  holding  responsible  and  highly  remun¬ 
erative  positions.  The  average  college  in  which  a 
course  of  journalism  has  been  established  cannot 
afford  to  employ  more  than  one  or  two  such  in¬ 
structors,  although  each  one  hopes,  one  of  these 
days,  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

It  was  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  generous  gift  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  Columbia  University,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  educational  institutions,  that 
made  possible  the  founding  of  a  college  that  will,  it 
is  believed,  adequately  represent  the  highest  ideals 
of  journalism  from  an  educational  viewpoint.  That 
Mr.  Pulitzer  was  not  unmindful  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  conduct  the  school  is  shown  by  his  act  in 
bequeathing  a  second  million,  which  is  to  be  avail¬ 
able  at  the  end  of  three  years  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board  of  advisors,  the  progress  made  warrants 
the  continuation  of  the  school. 

It  is  surely  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all 
newspaper  men  who  take  pride  in  the  calling  in 
whiej^  they  are  engaged  to  know  that  at  last  jour¬ 
nalism  is  to  become,  through  the  founding  of  the 
Pulitzer  School,  in  fact,  as  it  long  has  been  in  the¬ 
ory,  the  fourth  great  profession. 

There  will  be  found  those,  of  course,  belonging 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  old-time  class  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  who  will  contend  that  journalism  cannot 
be  taught  anywhere  except  in  a  newspaper  office,  and 
who  will  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  belittle  the 
work  being  done  at  Columbia,  but  their  number  will 
diminish  as  the  years  go  by  until  none  is  left. 

The  foundation  principles  of  journalism  can  be 
taught  as  effectually  as  those  of  law,  of  medicine  or 
of  theology.  The  Pulitzer  School  will  not  produce 
real  journalists  any  more  than  a  law  school  will 
produce  real  lawyers.  It  is  not  until  its  graduates 
have  gone  forth  into  the  held  and  have  been  tested 
out  by  actual  experience  that  their  right  to  the  title 
of  journalists  will  be  demonstrated. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain  and  that 
is  that  any  young  man  possessing  the  initial  and 
necessary  qualiheations  for  the  making  of  a  suc¬ 


cessful  newspaper  man,  who  for  four  years  devotes 
his  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  the  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  experience  shows  a  journalist  should  have, 
will  be  inhnitely  better  htted  for  the  position  to 
which  he  aspires  than  anyone  who  goes  aimlessly 
through  an  academic  course  and  then  attempts  to 
learn  the  business  in  a  newspaper  office. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
for  years  carried  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns 
the  statement,  “Founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
1728.”  This  statement  is  not  true.  Franklin  bought 
the  paper  that  year  from  his  business  rival  Keimer. 
At  that  time  it  was  called  the  Universal  Instructor 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Franklin  dropped  the 
first  three  words  of  the  title  and  conducted  it  under 
that  name  until  1765,  when  he  retired.  The  name 
of  the  weekly  was  changed  to  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post  in  1820,  or  thereabouts,  by  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson  and  Charles  Alexander,  who  were  then 
its  publishers. 

Although  many  newspaper  publishers  strenuously 
object  to  the  new  Federal  law  compelling  them  to 
furnish  the  Government  certain  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  business,  they  are  filling  in  the  blanks 
like  the  good  citizens  they  are,  leaving  the  questions 
at  issue  for  the  courts  to  decide  in  due  season. 
There’s  no  use  in  hanging  back  and  filling  the  air 
with  expletives  about  a  thing  you  cannot  help. 


The  cost  congresses  that  are  being  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  are  doing  the  print¬ 
ing  business  a  lot  of  good.  Master  printers  who 
have  been  in  business  for  years  without  making 
more  than  a  bare  living,  although  they  have  worked 
early  and  late  and  handled  a  large  volume  of  orders, 
are  now  discovering  what  the  trouble  has  been  and 
how  to  remedy  it.  It  is  not  overstating  the  subject 
to  say  that  many  a  printer  is  now  in  a  position  to 
buy  a  few  luxuries  where  formerly  he  had  to  scratch 
gravel  to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  the  result  of 
these  cost  congresses. 


Reports  from  a  number  of  the  more  populous 
States  are  to  the  effect  that  newspaper  circulations 
are  showing  unusual  gains.  While  this  expansion 
may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  interest  in  National 
politics  it  does  not  account  for  it  all.  Good  crops, 
more  money  in  people’s  pockets,  longer  evenings  and 
more  time  for  reading,  are  among  the  largest 
factors. 

That  was  a  graceful  and  deserved  tribute  which 
the  members  of  the  Evening  Mail  staff  paid  to  John 
C.  Cook,  the  business  manager,  on  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  connection  with  the  paper,  when 
they  made  him  their  guest  at  dinner.  The  many 
friends  of  both  Mr.  Cook  and  the  Mail,  who 
have  watched  the  development  of  the  paper  under 
his  business  management  cannot  but  feel  much 
gratified  with  the  progress  made  by  both  during  the 
past  decade.  Mr.  Cook  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  unusual  resources  and  one  who  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  the  best  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Under  the  able  and  efficient  editorial  direction  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  the  Mail  has  gone  steadily  and  fear¬ 
lessly  onward  and  upward  along  the  course  that 
makes  for  prestige  and  success.  The  Mail  is  now 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
afternoon  field. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  picture  plays.  Everybody  goes 
to  see  them  and  through  their  agency  the  amuse¬ 
ment  world  is  larger  and  less  expensive  to-day  than 
ever  before.  The  spectators  are  not  much  concerned 
with  their  technique,  although  to  the  authors,  the 
censors  and  the  producers  technique  is  of  great 
importance.  “How  to  Write  a  Photoplay”  is  worth 
reading  by  newspaper  men  and  others  who  may 
try  their  hands  on  scenarios,  as  the  plots  of  these 
dramatic  productions  are  callexL  The  author  of- 


this  latest  book  is  Herbert  Case  Hoagland,  of  Pathe 
Freres,  who  writes  with  authority  based  on  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  in  a  field  which,  although  no  longer 
virgin,  is  yet  by  no  means  overcrowded.  William 
Lord  Wright  has  written  a  book  entitled  “The  Art 
of  Scenario  Writing”  and  certain  of  the  film  com¬ 
panies,  including  Pathe  Freres  and  the  Lubin  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  have  issued  brief  monographs  on 
the  subject,  but  the  Hoagland  book  takes  per¬ 
haps  a  broader  survey  of  the  theme  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  try  the  writing  of  a  photo¬ 
play,  which  is  the  only  excuse  the  book  has  for 
publication.  It  is  cloth  bound  and  is  issued  by  the 
Hannis  Jordan  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Wilbur  Finley  Fauley,  a  New  York  newspaper 
man,  is  the  author  of  “Seeing  Europe  on  Sixty 
Dollars,”  which  will  be  i.ssued  this  month  by  Des¬ 
mond  FitzGerald,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Fauley 
managed  to  spend  six  months  abroad,  working  his 
way  as  he  proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage,  on  a  capital 
of  sixty  dollars.  He  tells  how  you  can  actually  see 
Europe  on  this  amount  and  still  live  like  a  gentleman. 


A  SIGH  FOR  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS. 

By  Hal.  P.  Denton. 

The  news  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  now  is 
being  sent 

Befogs  my  brain  until  my  brow  with  weariness  is 
bent. 

This  slush  about  the  tariff  that  is  “framed  up  for 
the  rich” 

Is  as  bad  upon  one’s  system  as  bubonic  plague  cr 
itch. 

Oh,  give  to  me  the  papers  that  in  years  agone  I  read 
(.\nd  just  to  think  the  writers  of  the  old  regime  are 
dead). 

Whenever  anything  went  wrong  concerning  'fairs 
of  state. 

No  one  for  a  single  minute  ever  thought  to  arbitrate. 
There  was  never  any  question  as  to  what  was  right 
to  do. 

For  that  was  left  to  “Veritas”  and  “Old  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  too. 

.\nd  if  these  doughty  diplomats  were  at  a  loss  to 
know. 

There  was  comfort  in  the  thought  that  soon  “Pro 
Bono  Publico” 

Would  hurl  huge  chunks  of  wisdom  with  his  patri¬ 
otic  pen. 

And  then  we  knew  the  country  that  we  loved  was 
safe  again. 

Too  busy?  Ah,  no  never;  were  these  mentors  of 
the  press,  .  > 

In  the  days  when  this  fair  land  of  ours  was  sorely 
in  distress. 

We  live  now  in  an  age  of  greed;  'tis  easy  to  forget 
The  glorious  work  accomplished  by  these  writers 
bold,  and  yet 

There  is  one  thing  a  gracious,  loving  public  ought 
to  do — 

Rear  a  monument  to  ’’Veritas”  and  “Old  Sub-' 
scriber,”  too.  > 

There'  were  others  in  that  galaxy  who  set  the  world 
aflame. 

Whose  writings  never  failed  to  tell  just  where  to 
place  the  blame. 

“Constant  Reader,”  how  prolific,  all  he  wanted  was_ 
a  hint  ’ 

To  dip  his  pen  in  vitriol  and  flash  right  into  print.  ^ 

'\nd  dear  old  "More  Anon,”  who  seldom  failed  to- 
throw  a  thrill 

When  he  grasped  between  his  digits  his  sharp  and^ 
trenchant  quill.  ^ 

Yes,,  give  us  .  back  the  “old  days”  Frank  Stanton' 
sings  about,  ,  J 

Th(e  days  when  these  and  others  could  get  up  and 
rail  and  shout.  ' 

In  memory  we  see  them  now,  passing  in  review,  • 

.•\nd  we  bow  our  heads  to  “Veritas”  and  “Old  Sub-' 
- -  _  scriberr”  too.  •— Pr^ss  Club  Bttlletiu.  ' 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


PERSONALS. 


Col.  Henry  Watterson,  who  was  ill 
in  New  York  lor  several  days  last  week, 
has  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  to 
his  home  in  Louisville. 


Frank  B.  Noyes  of  Washington,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  on  a 
brief  visit  to  the  city. 


John  C.  Shaffer,  owner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post  and  papers  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Muncie,  has  returned  with  his  family 
from  an  extended  European  trip. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager 
of  the  Asociated  Press,  returned  to 
town  on  the  La  France  Friday,  after 
a  month’s  stay  abroad. 

Will  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Journal,  was  in 
New  York  this  week. 


Martin  H.  Glynn,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  Times-Union,  was 
this  week  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  Democratic  State  ticket. 


Grantland  Rice,  the  Evening  Mail 
baseball  expert,  will  detail  the  World 
series,  play  by  play,  for  the  United 
Press,  by  direct  wire  from  the  grounds. 

Charles  Sarver,  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  Mail,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Press. 


Opie  Read  is  the  most  popular  golf 
player  at  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  caddies.  When  he  sits  down 
to  rest  they  gather  around  him  like  bees 
to  listen  to  the  stories  of  adventure, 
which  he  delights  to  tell  them. 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  one  of  Canada’s  great¬ 
est  orators,  will  sptak  at  the  23d  Street 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  13. 
Hamilton  Holt,  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
dependent,  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"Commercialism  and  Journalism,”  Oct. 
27,  at  the  same  place. 

I.  L.  Stone,  president  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek,  was 
in  town  on  business  this  week. 


Frederick  Knowles,  for  several  years 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Mail,  and  in  charge  of  the  makd-up, 
will  succeed  Charles  Safver  as  city  edi 
tor  of  the  paper. 


The  Mail  has  been  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  as  city  editors  William  Wirt  Mills, 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Wali 
Street-Staten  Island  district;  Robert 
fc-ininett  MacAIarney,  asociate  director 
School  of  Journalism,  and 
Charlie  Sarver,  all  of  whom  have  been 
called  up  higher. 

Charles  (Jeff)  Tesrau,  the  Giant’s 
pitcher,  will  report  the  World's  series 
for  the  New  York  Herald. 


Stuart  Stevens  Scott,  who  for  eight 
years  was  with  the  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Baltimore  Star,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  his  stories  are  now  appearing 
in  a  number  of  trade  publications. 


Hunt  McCaleb,  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record,  while  in  Chicago  last 
week  was  a  visitor  at  the  Press  Club. 
Mr.  Caleb  has  worked  on  papers  in 
New  Orleans,  Galveston  and  other 
southern  cities. 


Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  business  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  who  has  been 
laid  up  for  several  weeks  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  serious  operation,  has  returned 
to  his  desk. 


Hugh  Arthur,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  -Association  for  the  Blind  and 
assumes  his  new  duties  this  week. 


E.  D.  Cowles,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Tribune,  is  seriously 
ill  as  a  result  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis 


H.  M.  Pindell,  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  national  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  committee,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Chicago. 


John  F.  Coad,  city  editor  of  the 
Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  is  on  the  sick 
list.  Merle  Estrom  is  doing  local  work 
during  his  illness. 


I^fe  Young,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Capital,  took  the  members 
of  the  .Associated  Newspapers  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  at  Des  Moines  last 
week  to  Iowa  State  College  at  .Ames, 
where  they  heard  addresses  by  the  new 
president.  Dr.  Harold  Pierson ;  Hope- 
well  L.  Rogers,  business  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Jason  Rogers, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe. 

C.  H.  Rembold,  business  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  was  in  New 
York  this  we^. 


E.  C.  Stephan,  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
a  new  member  of  the  United  Press 
office  in  town. 


Mrs.  W,  B.  Maloney,  who  was  Miss 
Marie  Mattingly,  formerly  with  the 
Washin^on  Post,  has  been  visiting  her 
mother  in  this  city. 


Leroy  Vernon,  of  the  Chicago  News, 
is  in  Chicago. 


H.  H.  Stansbury,  of  the  New  York 
American,  came  on  from  New  York  es¬ 
pecially  to  report  the  hearings  of  the 
Clapp  Campaign  Committee. 


John  Callan  O’Laughlin,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  bureau,  has  returned  to 
the  city  after  accompanying  Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  his  month’s  speaking  tour. 

Joseph  A.  Breckons,  of  the  Denver 
Republican,  is  in  Wyoming. 

Jackson  Tinker,  of  the  New  York 
Press,  is  working  at  the  home  office  for 
a  few  weeks. 


newspaper  property  in  city  of 
15,000.  In  1911  paid  two  owners 
week  each  salary  and  in 
made  a  profit  of  over 
Can  be  bought  for  $35,- 
000  cash ;  $8,000  worth  of  real 
estate  included.  Proposition  E.  P. 


$30  per 
addition 
$6,500. 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway  New  York 


J.  V.  Ranck,  the  Evening  Mail’s 
popular  and  efficient  art  department 
head,  has  been  in  literary  charge  of  the 
Saturday  supplement  this  week,  during 
the  absence  on  vacation  of  Editor  Platt. 


B.  Alacdonald  Hastings,  an  English 
journalist  and  author  of  “The  New 
Sin,”  a  play  just  produced  in  Chicago, 
is  at  the  Wolcott.  He  is  writing  his 
impressions  of  U.  S.  A.  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Graphic. 


Charles  Appolo  Somerville,  the  Park 
Row  raconteur,  has  a  new  Silurian  plaid 
suit,  three  octaves  shriller  than  the 
Burmese  Norfolk-jacket  affair  he  has 
been  affecting.  Also  hat  to  match. 
Charles  is  now  wearing  his  shackles  of 
toil  under  the  gilded  dome. 


C.  S.  Brandebury  will  have  charge  of 
the  World’s  Series  staff  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 


John  F'.  Tremain,  and  E.  R.  Anker, 
of  .Albany,  and  Allan  P.  Ames,  and  C 
S.  Brandebury  of  New  York  city,  have 
been  covering  the  State  convention  for 
the  .Associated  Press. 


George  E.  Miller,  of  the  Detroit 
News,  has  left  on  an  extended  tour  of 
New  York  and  New  England  to  report 
political  condit  ons. 

Wells  F.  Harvey,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  is  in  New  York  observing 
the  political  situation  for  his  paper, 

W,  J,  Showalter,  of  the  Frederick  J. 
Haskin  Syndicate,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  Virginia. 

Stewart  Godwin,  a  brother  of  Earl 
Godwin,  of  the  Washington  Star,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  that  paper. 

Fred  S.  Bullene,  chief  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  bureau,  is  traveling  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas  for  his  paper.  He 
spent  his  vacation  fishing  in  Ma  ne. 

WEDDING  BELLS. 

The  marriage  of  Louis  Garthe,  of  the 
Baltimore  American,  and  president  of 
the  famous  Gridiron  Club  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Miss  Emma  Frances  Berry 
took  place  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  on 
Wednesday.  John  S.  Shriver,  of  the 
Baltimore  Star,  was  best  man. 


Graham  .sichols,  of  the  Washington 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Annis  Benjamin,  who 
before  her  first  marriage  was  a  Miss 
Rice,  were  married  at  the  Capitol  last 
week. 


Charles  T.  Davis,  a  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  at  Little  Rock,  and  Miss  Ter- 
ressa  Richmond  were  married  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  week. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

Norborne  Robinson,  ^hief  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  Bureau,  is  now  in  Boston. 
In  the  absence  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  Kendrick  Scofield  is  running  the 
bureau. 


Charles  Cole,  formerly  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald  and  now  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friends  here  a  few  days  ago. 

Larry  Covington,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Washington 
Times. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine  E. 
.Arbogast  and  Lawrence  F'.  Sessinger 
of  the  Lewiston  (Pa.)  Daily  Sentinel 
took  place  at  Harrisburg,  on  Septem 
ber  22. 


Virgil  A.  Johnstown,  of  the  Fulton 
(Mo.)  Daily  Sun,  and  Mary  E.  Jami¬ 
son,  were  married  in  that  city  last  week 

Miss  Stella  Carusi.  of  Washington,  is 
to  be  married  to  William  N.  Taft,  of 
the  National  News  Service,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16. 


Rudolph  Kauffmann,  news  editor  of 
the  Star,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Washington  Baseball  Club. 


A.  L.  F'ish.  business  manager  of  the 
Oregon  F'vening  Journal  at  Portland,  is 
making  a  brief  visit  to  New  York. 


Hal  H.  Smith,  of  the  New  York 
Times  bureau,  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  away 
on  vacation.  They  will  visit  New  York 
about  the  time  of  the  Naval  review. 


.A.  G.  Hall  were  married  at  Los  Ange 
les,  on  September  22. 


LEGAL  NOTICE. 


at  the  Company’s  factory.  618  East  188d  Street, 
in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  New  York  City, 
on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1918.  at  8:00  p.  m. 
for  the  Election  of  Directors  and  Inspectors 
Election  for  the  ensuing  year. 

CARL  M.  NICHOLSON.  Secretary. 


James  D.  Preston,  superintendent  of 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  has  returned 
to  the  city  after  a  short  stay  in  Balti¬ 
more. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALEr-THREE  NO.  2 

Linotype  machines  equippel  with  German  and 
English  matrices.  GERMAN  DAILY  GAZE'TTE 
PUBLISHING  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AJz'ertisementi  under  this  classification  will  cost 

Ic.  per  Word;  Display.  15c.  per  Agate  Line. 

WANTED— 

By  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  position 
as  circulation,  advertising  or  business  manager, 
who  has  ability,  knows  the  newspaper  business, 
and  is  a  consistent,  hard  worker.  Address 
“G.  F.  C.,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ALL  AROUND  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Man  wants  a  place  in  editorial  capacity  on 
evening  paper  in  small  city;  ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  desk,  re-write,  general,  department, 
sporting  work,  special  features;  age  28;  strictly 
temperate;  I  seek  permanent  place,  fair  living 
possible  advancement.  Address  “ON  THE 
JOB,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

A  YOUNG  MAN 

who  has  studied  journalism  and  advertising, 
seeks  a  position  with  a  progressive  advertising 
agency  or  trade  journal.  Best  of  references. 
.Address  KIRSCHNER,  60  Willett  Street,  New 
A'ork. 

AN  ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

now  on  trade  publication  seeks  change.  Pos¬ 
sesses  technical  education  in  mechanical  and 
electrical  helds.  A  fluent  writer.  Versed  in 
magazine  editing  and  allied  work — Advertising, 
Circulation,  Correspondence,  Reporting,  etc. 
Best  references.  Three  years’  experience  with 
two  publications.  Address  “PUSH,”  care  The 
Kdituk  and  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  FORE.MAN, 

for  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  stereo¬ 
type  foundry  of  a  Cleveland  newspaper,  now  at 
liberty,  because  of  a  recent  consolidation,  de¬ 
sires  to  connect  with  some  representative  daily, 
afternoon  preferred.  Yen'  best  of  references. 
Address  “P.  A.  C.,”  care  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR. 

If  you,  as  publisher  or  business  manager,  are 
looking  for  a  high  class  advertising  solicitor  of 
character,  ability  and  experience,  who  can  fur- 
ni-h  ample  proof  to  this  effect,  write  “E.,”  care 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PRINTING  PLANT  WANTED. 

I  want  to  buy  a  small,  well-selected  plant — 
dead  or  alive,  Address  “BOX  117,”  Morse- 
mere,  N.  J. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

I  know  an  important  New  York  newspaper 
man  who  has  “made  good”  in  a  big  way  and 
is  now  employed  in  an  important  capacity  with 
a  leading  .\ew  York  daily,  desirous  of  capi¬ 
talizing  for  himself  the  experience  of  the  years, 
who  will  invest  in  a  controlling  interest  in  a 
newspaper  property  in  a  growing  eastern  city. 
Address  “IN  CONFIDENCE,’'  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  buy  a  publishing  business.  Several  good 
chances  available.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY,  71  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Chicago — New  York — Philadel- 
THE  BL.ACK  phia,  for  20  years  the  coal 

1  DL-VMOXD  trades’  leading  journal.  Write 
for  rates. 

DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news,iiiail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S 
NEWS  BUREAU.  167  W.  Washington  St..  Cki- 
■  cago,  IlL 

LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  of 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  band  for 
immediate  shipment. 

RICH  &  McLEAN. 


61  Cliff  St.. 


New  York. 
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HANSON.  OF  THE  MOBILE  ITEM. 

He  Come*  of  Newspaper  Stock  and 

Has  Made  His  Mark  in  Progres¬ 
sive  Southern  Journalism. 

Few  men  understand  the  Southern 
newspaper  field  better  than  Clarence  B. 
Hanson  who,  on  Aug.  1,  became  the 
general  manager  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Item.  Born  and  raised  in  the  So  th, 
and  having  been  engaged  all  his  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  building  up  the  advertising 
patronage  of  some  of  the  best  newspa¬ 
pers  of  that  section,  he  has  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  ol  the  entire  field. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  father  was  Mayor 
Henry  C.  Hanson,  for  many  years  own¬ 
er  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Victor  H.  Hanson,  who 
is  associated  with  Frank  P.  Glass  in  the 
publication  of  the  Birmingham  News 
and  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  and  is 
also  a  brother  of  Albert  Hanson,  for¬ 
eign  advertising  manager  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  Mobile  Item,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  and  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune. 

The  Hanson  family  has  been  long 
identified  with  the  publication  of  high- 
class  newspapers  in  this  and  other 
States  and  is  well  known  throughout 
the  South. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  boy  on  the  Macon 
Telegraph,  where  he  remained  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  was  later  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York,  Houston,  Tex.; 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  old  Mexico;^ 
and  for  the  last  six  years  was  general* 
advertising  manager  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  handling  the  entire  lo¬ 
cal  and  foreign  business.  Mr.  Hanson 
has  served  on  all  three  sides  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business — manager  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  general  agent  in  Chicago,  and  spe¬ 
cial  agent  in  New  York.  He  was  wide¬ 
ly  know’n  in  this  field  before  going  to 
Augusta,  but  made  a  new  reputation  in 
that  city  with  the  Chronicle,  which  he 
built  up  to  be  one  of  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  properties  in  Georgia. 

The  Mobile  Item  is  one  of  the  best 
papers  in  the  Gulf  tier  of  States.  It 
has  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Southern  journal  and  has 
great  influence  in  its  section.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Hanson  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  rapid  gains  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  in  the  volume  of  advertising 
carried. 

IN  THE  CIRCULATION  WORLD. 

“Jake”  L.  Boeshans,  for  two  and  a 
half  years  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Edward  T.  Miller.  Co.,  (Columbus, 
O.,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  the  oldest  paper  in  the 
South.  Before  going  to  Columbus,  Mr. 
Boeshans  was  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chronicle  for  two  years. 

\V.  C.  Hunter,  for  the  past  four 
years  circulation  manager  of  the  Gales¬ 
burg  Evening  Mail,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Evening  Mail. 


The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  edition  beginning  Oct.  6. 


CHARGE  LIVING  RATES. 

That**  the  Only  Way  the  Small  Town 
Publisher  Can  Succeed. 

Walter  I.  Robinson,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  believes  that  the  reasons 
why  so  many  publishers  of  small  news¬ 
papers  have  such  a  hard  time  making  a 
living  is  that  they  do  not  charge  enough 
for  advertising  space  and  do  not  co¬ 
operate.  In  an  article  printed  in  the 
American  Press  he  says: 

“Until  the  majority  of  the  publisher- 
editors  secure  rates  for  their  advertis¬ 
ing  that  will  assure  them  a  reasonable 
profit  above  the  cost  of  setting  the  ads. 
they  cannot  hope  to  improve  their  de¬ 
plorable  position.  Every  inch  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  papers  of  500  or  more  cir¬ 
culation  is  worth  at  least  10  cents  per 
inch,  and  every  publisher  can  get  that 
rate  if  he  and  his  fellow  publishers 
will  ask  for  it  and  run  nothing  for  less. 
If  their  circulation  exceeds  5(W  copies 
their  rates  should  be  proportionately 
more.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
secure  a  decent  living  for  themselves 
and  conduct  their  papers  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  communities  for  a  less 
rate. 

“But  the  big  question  is,  ‘How  can 
such  a  rate  be  secured?’  There  is  only 
one  answer — by  the  co-operation  of  the 
publishers.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
a  man  to  stand  alone  if  his  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  are  satisfied  to  scratch  along  at 
the  bottom  of  the  old  ditch,  with  no 
ambition  or  hope  of  digging  out  to  free¬ 
dom.  If  they  will  not  co-operate  they 
will  never  get  out,  but  will  remain  in 
the  horrible  bondage  where  they  have 
placed  themselves.  1  make  this  state¬ 
ment  after  wasting  almost  four  years 
of  my  life  as  an  editor-publisher  in  a 
corrnii-.nity  where  there  is  no  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  publishers,  and  I  am 
positive  that  it  is  true. 

“Working  without  the  co-operation  of 
my  fellow  publishers  for  that  period,  I 
was  able  to  secure  more  advertising 
(at  about  double  the  rates)  than  my 
predecessor  had  carried.  I  also  carried 
more  advertising  than  any  paper  in  the 
county.  But  w'ithout  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  publishers  1  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  a  profit  from  my  paper 
that  would  give  me  a  decent  living  and  a 
little  to  spare,  and  therefore  I  decided  it 
was  time  to  make  certain  of  my  future, 
so  I  quit  the  country  publishing  world. 

“I  have  returned  to.  the  fold  of  the 
big  daily  field,  which  I  deserted  to  be¬ 
come  an  editor-publisher.  But  I  remain 
the  firm  friend  of  those  I  have  left, 
with  their  many  troubles,  and  sincerely 
trust  this  article  may  arouse  some  of 
them  to  their  duty  to  themselves. 

“Be  sure  you  charge  a  living  rate,  and 
give  every  patron  that  rate.  Never  de¬ 
viate  from  it  under  any  circumstances 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  get  away 
from  all  ‘trade’  deals.  By  publishers  co¬ 
operating  to  this  end  they  can  succeed 
in  securing  payment  for  the  service  they 
render  and  thus  keep  themselves,  their 
families  and  their  self-respect.” 


Cardinal  a  Morning  Daily. 

The  Daily  Cardinal,  published  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  has  been  changed  from  an  after¬ 
noon  to  a  morning  paper.  The  Cardinal 
is  now  in  its  twenty-third  year. 


Ad  League  Prepare*  for  Fall  Se**ion. 

The  first  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
■Advertising  Men’s  League  of  New 
York  for  the  fall  and  winter  season 
will  be  held  at  the  .Aldine  Club  next 
Tuesday  evening.  The  occasion  will 
also  inaugurate  the  first  of  the  league's 
new  idea  programs.  At  this  meeting 


Penman  Move*  to  New  York. 

The  -American  Penman,  which  has 
heretofore  been  published  at  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa,  by  the  -A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  has 
moved  to  3(>  Irving  Place,  New  York 
City.  The  editorial  staff  consists  of  A. 
N.  Palmer,  editor ;  Philip  R.  Dillon, 
formerlv  of  The  Editor  .\nd  Publish- 


CLARENCE  B.  HANSON. 

THE  NEW  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  MOBILE  ITE.M. 


and  each  subsequent  one  the  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  of  a  specific  line  of 
trade  will  be  discussed  by  men  who 
know.  The  dry  goods  business  will  be 
the  first  taken  up,  after  which  the  sell¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  hardware,  grocery 
and  drug  business  will  be  in  turn 
analyzed. 

To  Adverti*e  for  Policemen. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  de¬ 
cided  to  advertise  in  the  daily  press  for 
policemen  in  the  belief  that  many  of 
the  available  men  in  the  country  towns 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  medium. 


ER,  manager,  and  S.  E.  Bartow,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  The  magazine,  which  is 
now  in  its  twenty-ninth  year,  is  devoted, 
as  its  name  indicates,  to  penmanship  and 
business  education. 

B.  &  O.  Advertise*  Ad  Convention. 

-An  illustrated  folder,  containing  much 
matter  of  historic  interest  concerning 
Baltimore  and  vicinity,  has  just  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
in  connection  with  the  ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  -Associated  -Advertising 
Clubs  of  -America  which  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore  next  June. 
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THE  SOUTHWEST’S  ONE 
BEST  BUY  IS  THE 

OMAHA  Daily  NEWS 

which  has  more  circulation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  of  its  city  and 
state  than  any  newspaper  in  the  (Jnited 
States- 

THE  (;KE-\TEST  I’-APER  in 
NEBR-ASK-V 

It  gained  8,928  daily  average  circu¬ 
lation  and  35,714  lines  in  July,  1912, 
over  1911. 
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BIG  CIRCULATION 

LOW  RATE 

Foreign  Advertisimt  Department, 

C.  D.  BERTOL^,  Manager. 
Kansas  City,  Boyce  Bldg.,  New  York, 
G.  U.  Davis,  Chicago,  J.  F.  ANTitoai. 


Detroit  Saturday  Night 

is  in  established  lador  in  the  newspaper  lile  ol 
Delroil  and  Michigan.  Its  inlluence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  oi  its  home  community,  and 
in  this  larger  inlluence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  ol.  and  the  advertisers  in.  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  NIGHT  a  larger  measure  ol 
personal  profit. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


H.  L.  SELDEN  &  CO. 
Peoplet  Gas  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


GEO  H.  ALCORN 
Tribune  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


t  Favorite 

With  Women 

The  standards  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  news  interest  estab¬ 
lished  by  The  Pittsburgh  Sun 
appeal  to  women.  A  major¬ 
ity  read  it  exclusively. 

THE  PinSBURGH  SUN 

EMIL  M.  SGHOLZ,  General  Manager 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
Foreign  Representatives, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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LETTERS  NOT  FORGERIES. 


Charge  Made  by  Collier’s  Concern¬ 
ing  Archbold  Correspondence 
Is  Refuted. 

An  article  entitled  "Mr.  Hearst’s  For¬ 
geries,”  by  Arthur  H.  Gleason,  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly  of  this  week,  charges  that 
five  of  the  "Standard  Oil  Letters,” 
which  were  published  in  Hearst’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  are  forgeries.  One  of  these  five 
letters  was  reproduced  in  the  August 
number  of  Hearst’s  Magazine.  John  S. 
.^rchbold  was  alleged  to  have  written 
this  letter  to  accompany  a  $25,000  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  sent  to  Senator  Boies 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  .-rticle  in  Collier’s  Weekly  says 
that  all  five  letters,  from  which  the  fac¬ 
similes  in  Hearst’s  Magazine  were  re¬ 
produced,  were  written  on  the  same 
typewriter.  .All  five  documents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gleason,  were  written  on  an 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Elite  machine.  No 
such  machine  existed  until  1005  and  the 
particular  type  appearing  in  the  .Arch¬ 
bold  correspondence  w.-'s  not  made  until 
1907.  These  facts  were  borne  out  by  a 
statement  from  W.  L.  Smith,  president 
of  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Tyjjewriter 
Co.,  reprinted  in  Mr.  Gleason’s  article, 
w'hich  said  that  the  letters  were  printed 
on  a  machine  manufactured  by  his  firm. 

The  article  in  Collier’s  further  asserts 
that  Mr.  .Archbold’s  name  was  forged 
to  the  so-called  "Boies  Penrose”  letter 
and  to  the  letter  which  he  was  alleged 
to  have  been  written  to  Mark  Hanna. 

Sewell  Haggard,  editor  of  Hearst’s 
Magazine,  when  the  statements  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly  were  brought  to  his  at¬ 
tention,  said: 

“The  matter  is  simple  enougth.  When 
we  came  to  reproduce  for  publication 
t|ie  photographs  we  have  of  the  original 
letters  we  found  that  they  did  not  show 
up  with  sufficient  clearness.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  had  typewritten  copies  made  of 
the  bodies  of  the  letters.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  it.  It  is  customary 
in  making  fac-similes  to  treat  documents 
this  way  in  order  to  make  them  read¬ 
able  in  print. 

“One  point  I  want  to  make  clear  is 
that  Mr.  Hearst  did  not  know  that  the 
photographs  of  the  Standard  Oil  letters 
had  been  rewritten  on  a  typewriter  be¬ 
fore  the  engravings  were  made.  That  is 
simply  one  of  the  details  of  getting  out 
the  magazine,  and  Mr.  Hearst  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  details.  I  am  the 
dnly  one  responsible  for  that. 

“Much  is  made  by  Collier’s  of  the 
fact  that  the  signatures  of  John  D. 
.Archbold  are  identical.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  these  letters  are  from 
-Archbold’s  copies  of  his  correspondence. 
I  have  only  seen  the  photographs,  but 
from  them  I  gather  that  .Archbold  had 
had  copies  of  his  letters  rubber  stamped 
with  his  signature  before  he  filed 
them.” 

Mr.  Haegard  said  that  so  far  as  he 
knew  Mr.  Hearst  possessed  only  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  letters  he  had  published 
and  not  the  original  letters. 


MARSE  HENRY  NO  DUELIST. 


Story  That  He  Had  Challenged 
Chaloner  Denied  in  Louiaville. 

.According  to  a  dispatch  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  printed  in  the  New  A’ork 
Sun  Thursday  morning,  Col.  Henry 
Watterson  was  sending  an  emissary  to 
that  city  to  challenge  John  Armstrong 
Chaloner  to  fight  a  duel. 

It  appears  that  Col.  Watterson  printed 
an  editorial  about  Chaloner  that  aroused 
the  latter’s  wrath,  and  he  at  once  sent 
a  letter  saying  uncomplimentary  things 
about  the  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal. 

Later  a  dispatch  from  Louisville  de¬ 
clared  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
report. 


'■  The  Pittsburgh  Sun  offers  $25  in  gold 
for  the  best  design  or  suggestion  for  a 
jtrade-mark  for  that  newspaper.  The 
contest  closes  Nov.  _ 


THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD  WILL. 


Elbert  H.  Baker,  President  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  Shows  How  It  May 
Be  Determined. 

C.  M.  Young,  president  of  the  World 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Helena,  Ark.,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  a  letter  to  The  Editok 
.\ND  Publisher  asking  how  the  value 
of  he  good  will  of  a  newspaper  is  de¬ 
termined.  In  order  to  obtain  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  leading  publishers  of  the 
country  on  this  important  subject  the 
editor  wrote  to  a  number  asking  for 
their  views.  .A  number  of  these  replies 
have  already  been  printed  in  these 
columns. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Elbert 
H.  Baker,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  voices  the  views  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  American  press : 

“I  have  submitted  your  question  in 
regard  to  determining  the''  value  of  a 
newspaper’s  good  will  to  several  of  my 
friends  and  find  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  to  be  that  a  newspaper  that  has  been 
operating  for  five  years  or  more,  and 
has  established  itself  on  an  earning 
basis,  is  worth  the  sum  on  which  it  can 
reliably  pay  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend.  In 
this  case  the  good  will  is  whatever  sum 
this  method  of  figuring  may  show  in 
excess  of  a  fair  inventory  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  property.” 


Loa  Angelea  Time*  in  New  Building. 

Just  two  years  almost  to  the  hour 
from  the  time  its  plant  was  blown  up 
by  dynamite  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Times  published  its  first  edition  printed 
on  the  site  of  the  wrecked  building.  The 
Times  moved  its  editorial  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  into  the  new  building 
at  First  and  Broadway  on  Tuesday.  Its 
office  was  wrecked  by  dynamite  at  1 
a.  m.,  October  1,  1910. 

Sam  Trissel,  editor  of  the  San  Juan 
(P.  R.)  Times,  is  a  visitor  to  New 
York  this  week. 


PRACTICAL  GOOD  WISHES. 


THE  GLOBE  ,  •  * 
and  Commercial  Advertiser. 

73-8;)  Dey  Street.  12  West  31st  Street. 

New  York,  Oct.  3,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher; 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
securing  the  services  of  Tom  Dockrell 
for  the  series  of  articles  you  announce 
in  your  last  issue.  In  my  opinion  Dock¬ 
rell  has  done  more  to  show  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  superiority  of  the  use  of 
newspapers  over  magazines  and  national 
mediums  than  any  single  man  in  the 
country.  These  articles  should  do  an 
•important  work  in  attracting  a  still 
broader  interest  of  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  your  publication  and 
assist  materially  the  newspaper  propa¬ 
ganda,  making  it  desirable  for  newspaper 
proprietors  to  use  space  in  your  me¬ 
dium  regularly  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  their  papers  and  their 
markets. 

As  substantial  evidence  of  my  interest 
in  this  movement  in  behalf  of  all  news¬ 
papers,  you  may  reserve  for  The  Globe 
a  half  page,  or  the  center  two  columns 
of  a  good  news  page,  in  every  issue  con¬ 
taining  the  Dockrell  articles,  or  thirteen 
weeks.  Yours  truly, 

Jason  Rogers, 

Publisher. 


Virginia  Pilots  as  Hosts. 

An  enjoyable  trip  down  the  Potomac 
river  and  a  week’s  stay  around  Norfolk 
as  the  guests  of  the  Virginia  Pilot  As¬ 
sociation  was  taken  recently  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Washington  newspaper  men, 
among  whom  were :  William  Wolff 

Smith,  of  the  Buffalo  N-ews;  Hugh  B. 
Nesnitt,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Edgar 
C.  Snyder,  Omaha  Bee ;  Thomas  O. 
Monk,  New  York  Sun;  George  R 
Brown,  Washington  Post,  and  Charles 
Cole,  formerly  of  the  Washington 
Herald  and  now  with  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
party. 


TRADE  PRESS  FEDERATION. 


Seventh  Annual  Convention  Held  at 
Niagara  Fall*. 

The  Federation  of  Trade  Press  As¬ 
sociations  in  the  United  States  held  its 
seventh  annual  convention  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  September  26  and  27. 

The  principal  business  considered  had 
to  do  with  the  law  regarding  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  newspapers  of  information 
as  to  circulation,  officers,  stock  and 
bondholders,  and  that  provision  of  the 
postal  law  exacting  an  additional  one 
cent  a  pound  for  fast  shipment  of  half¬ 
monthly  and  monthly  publications.  The 
Blue  Tag  provision  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  practical  steps  will  be  taken 
to  effect  helpful  legislation  in  this  di¬ 
rection  at  the  ne.xt  session  of  Congress. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  O.  C. 
Harn,  advertising  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.,  of  New  York,  on 
"Trade  Journal  Ethics  and  Editorial 
Policy” ;  Charles  G.  Phillips,  of  the  Root 
Newspaper  .Association,  on  “Perma¬ 
nency  of  Trade  Paper  Values”;  W.  J. 
McDonough,  general  manager  Dry 
Goods  Reporter,  Chicago,  on  “Train¬ 
ing  Advertising  Representatives” ;  Col. 
J.  B.  McLean,  on  ‘"Trade  Paper  Possi¬ 
bilities”  ;  Geo.  O.  Glavis,  Automobile 
Trade  Journal,  Philadelphia  on  "Build¬ 
ing  Circulation” ;  M.  C.  Robbins,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  David  W'illiams  Co.,  New 
York,  on  "Stopping  the  Leaks  in  Cir¬ 
culation,”  and  Harry  .A.  Wheeler, 
president  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
United  States,  on  the  postal  situation. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are;  H.  M.  Swetland,  president 
Class  Journal  Co.,  president ;  Elmer  C. 
Hole,  manager  American  Lumberman, 
vice-president,  and  Edwin  C.  Johnston, 
publisher  American  Exporter,  secretary- 
treasurer.  There  are  now  ‘248  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Federation,  an  increase  of 
34  over  last  year. 


WOULD  STOP  AD  FOLDERS. 


New  York  World  Object*  to  Practiae 
of  Inserting  Them  in  Sunday  Issue*. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Kelly  in 
Brooklyn  last  Friday  heard  argument 
and  reversed  decision  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  Publishing  Co.  (New 
York  World)  for  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  Albert  H.  Levi  and  his 
brother,  Nathaniel  H.  Levi,  from  insert¬ 
ing  in  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  World 
folders  advertising  the  Berlin  Store, 
their  dry  goods  establishment  at  1013 
Broadway,  Brooklyn. 

When  the  practise  was  started  several 
months  ago  the  defendants  used  folders 
printed  upon  white  paper  of  the  same 
size  and  general  appearance,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  as  an  advertising  page  in  the 
World.  Later,  to  bring  themselves  more 
nearly  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Guthrie  M.  Plant,  attorney 
for  the  Press  Publishing  Co.,  they 
adopted  a  green  folder,  which  they  sdll 
circulate  with  the  World  every  Sunday. 

“What  we  object  to,”  declared  Mr. 
Plant,  “and  what  we  intend  to  stop,  is 
the  practise  of  the  Levi  brothers  of 
hatching  their  commercial  eggs  in  our 
nest.  They  pay  not  a  single  cent  for  the 
advertising  which  the  World  has  been 
distributing  for  them  unwillingly  and 
under  protest.  The  defendants  have  ta¬ 
ken  advantage  of  the  circulation  of  this 
newspaper  to  get  their  wares  before  the 
public. 

“We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
character  or  quality  of  these  goods  they 
so  advertise.  And  yet,  through  this 
scheme,  the  defendants  have  been  able 
to  circulate  their  advertising  with  quite 
as  much  dignity  as  though  it  appeared 
legitimately  in  the  columns  of  the 
World.” 


George  R.  Luther,  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  is  in  New  York  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  that  paper. 
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POLITICAL  PUBLICITY. 


Minnesota’s  New  Statute  Requiring 
All  Political  Advertisements  to 
Be  So  Labeled  Proves  to 
Be  Beneficial. 


By  John  Burgess. 

Manager  the  Minneapolis  Daily  \eus  and  .4s- 

sistant  General  .Manager  the  Cloier  Li  of 
Dubitcattons. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  in  June,  1912,  a  stringent 
corrupt  practises  act  was  passed,  which, 
among  other  provisions,  forbade  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  political  advertising  in  any 
newspaper,  magazine  or  periodical,  either 
in  the  advertising  columns  or  elsewhere, 
unless  the  same  was  labeled  in  pica  cap¬ 
ital  letters  with  the  words  “Paid  .Adver¬ 
tisement’’  and  a  statement  of  the 
amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  therefor,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  candidate  in 
whose  behalf  the  matter  was  inserted, 
and  of  any  other  person,  if  any,  author¬ 
izing  the  publication,  and  the  name  of 
the  author  thereof. 

For  years  political  advertising  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  publishers  in  Minnesota.  Some 
publishers  arbitrarily  refused  to  accept 
any  kind  of  political  advertising, 
whether  it  ran  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  or  in  the  news  columns.  Other 
publishers  accepted  political  advertising 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  label¬ 
ing  it  “paid  advertising’’  or  “political 
advertising,’’  while  still  others,  less 
scrupulous,  took  political  advertising  in 
various  forms,  even  disguising  it  as 
news  matter. 

NO  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

When  the  legislature  passed  the  meas¬ 
ure  outlined  above  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  arose.  There  were  not  lacking 
publishers  who  believed  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  had  been  abridged, 
for  the  measure  not  only  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  out  and  out  advertising  of  a 
political  nature,  but  specified  that  any- 
paid  matter  “which  tended  to  influence 
directly  or  indirectly  any  voting  at  any 
primary  or  general  election’’  must  be 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act. 

The  primary  election  of  Minnesota 
has  just  been  held,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  effect  of  this  act  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  political  advertising. 

It  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect  of 
that  expected  by  many  publishers.  Po¬ 
litical  advertising,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
legitimatized.  It  no  longer  sails  under 
false  colors,  or  is  liable  to  misinterpre¬ 
tation.  The  label  proclaims  it  for  what 
it  is.  the  exact  amount  of  money  whicli 
is  to  be  paid,  or  has  been  paid  therefor 
is  published,  and  the  net  result  has  been 
that  more  political  advertising  was  run 
in  the  primary  campaign  of  1912  in 
Minnesota  than  ever  before. 

BOON  TO  HONEST  PUBLISHERS. 

It  has  been  a  boon  to  the  honest  pub¬ 
lisher  who  charged  card  rates  for  his 
space,  and  it  has  been  a  boon  to  can¬ 
didates  who  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
the  influences  exerted  and  the  cam¬ 
paigns  made  by  their  opponents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grafting  news¬ 
paper,  which,  without  any  set  schedule 
of  rates,  has  been  accustomed  to  gouge 
political  candidates  for  all  the  money 
that  it  could  get,  regardless  of  space  or 
any  attempt  to  give  value  received,  has 
suffered.  The  candidate  w-ho  found 
when  his  advertisement  was  published 
that  he  paid  five  dollars  for  five  inches 
of  space,  while  his  opponent  paid  ten 
dollars  for  four  times  as  much,  was 
not  likely  to  spend  any  more  money 
with  such  a  publisher. 

.After  all,  is  not  the  newspaper  the 
best  medium  through  which  a  candidate 
may  conduct  his  campaign?  Under 
modern  conditions  in  a  large  city,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  candidate  for  any  of¬ 
fice  of  importance  to  meet  even  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  people  whose  support  he 
must  have  to  be  elected.  Speaking 
night  and  day  throughout  the  entire 


MR.  BUSINESS  MANAGER:- 

It  occurred  to  us  that  you  would  want  to  get  out  an  AUTOMOBILE 
edition  this  fall  during  the  Automobile  Show  in  your  town. 

You  must  have  an  attractive  front  page  to  make  your  proposition 
strong,  and  worth  while.  We  have  a  d2uidy  page  suitable  for  the  first 
page  of  an  autornobile  edition.  We  sell  in  mat  form,  black  or  four  colors, 
or  it  can  be  run  in  red  and  black  only. 

WANT  PROOFS? 


Est.  1900 


WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


R.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 


length  of  an  average  campaign  a  candi-  | 
date  will  not  talk  to  as  many  people  as  ' 
will  see  his  advertisement  in  one  issue  1 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper.  | 

BENEFITS  OF  SUCH  ADVERTISING. 

Newspaper  space  gives  opportunity 
through  the  medium  of  published  por¬ 
traits  for  voters  to  judge  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  candidate  and  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  also  for  a  candidate  to  make 
known  his  reasons  for  asking  election 
to  the  office  he  seeks.  It  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  arguments  In 
printed  form,  to  be  read  calmly,  dispas¬ 
sionately  and  leisurely  by  thoughtful 
voters  throughout  his  district. 

Under  the  new  law  in  Minnesota  it 
is  probable  that  political  advertising  will 
grow  year  by  year,  and  that  eventually 
a  large  part  of  the  limited  appropria¬ 
tion  allowed  each  candidate  will  go  to 
the  newspajiers  most  generally  circulated 
in  the  district  to  be  campaigned — all  in 
such  a  way  that  not  the  slightest  reflec¬ 
tion  can  be  cast  upon  the  publishers. 


VOIGHT’S  COMICS 
Now  in  7- Column  Form 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  comic  artists  of  Metropolitan  calibre, 
all  told.  One  of  these  is  Charles  .A.  Voight. 

A  really  good  comic  artist  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
originality  of  his  work  and  the  clevemess  of  his  ideas. 

Voight's  comics  are  ’noth  original  and  clever. 

Voight  draws  his  material  from  domestic  incidents  and  the  events 
of  everyday  life.  In  this  way  he  appeals  to  women  readers,  and  to  the 
average  man. 

In  other  words.  HE  APPEALS  TO  THE  FOLKS  WHO  BUY 
AND  READ  NEWSPAPERS. 

We  have  been  selling  these  comics  in  three-column  form  to  papers  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh  and  7a  other  cities. 
Now  we  have  brought  them  out  in  the  popular  seven-column  strip  form. 
We  ought  to  sell  to  at  least  more  papers  before  Thanksgiving.  Wire 
or  write 


The  Central  Press  Association 


VIRGIL  V.  McNITT,  Gen.  Mgr. 


CLEVELAND 


CHURCHES  SHOULD  ADVERTISE. 


Rev.  John  W.  Hoag  Declares  Papers 

Would  Have  Been  Used  by  Christ.  ' 

“Had  the  newspaper  existed  and  been 
the  factor  in  their  day  that  it  is  in  our ! 
day,  Christ  and  His  disciples  would  un- 1 
doubtedly  have  used  it  to  the  fullest  ex- 1 
tent,’’  were  words  uttered  by  Rev.  John  i 
Wellington  Hoag  in  his  sermon  at  the  ‘ 
Calvery  Baptist  Church,  New  Haven,  I 
Conn.,  last  Sunday.  I 

The  theme  under  discussion  was  I 
“Making  the  Church  Known,”  and  in ! 
his  remarks  Mr.  Hoag  paid  the  above 
tribute  to  the  power  of  the  newspaper. 
■Added  interest  is  created  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hoag  is  himself  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  the  widest  publicity,  not  alone 
for  the  commercial  house,  but  for  the 
church  as  well. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  theme  Mr. 
Hoag  acknowledged  that  the  newspaper 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  secular 
forces  of  modern  life.  The  church,  he 
said,  that  would  adapt  its  ministry  to 
the  conditions  of  the  age  must  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  the  daily  press. 
“This  affords  the  best  way  of  reaching 
the  people  and  the  church  is  not  only 
warranted  hut  practically  compelled  by 
the  conditions  of  the  age  to  use  the 
newspaper  in  making  known  its  work 
and  in  calling  men’s  attention  to  it.” 

Meat  Firm  Suea  the  Newark  News. 

.A  libel  suit  to  recover  $2.50,000  dam¬ 
ages  was  instituted  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
last  week  by  Schwarz  Brothers  against 
the  Evtning  News  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Newark  Evening  News. 
The  suit  sets  out  that  the  defendant  pub¬ 
lished  articles  in  its  paper  stating  that 
the  Schwarz  Co.  had  unlawfully  carried 
on  its  horse  meat  business ;  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  taken  horses  which  were  dis¬ 
eased  and  which  had  died  otherwise  than 
by  slaughter  and  prepared  them  for 
human  consumption :  that  this  product 
was  shipped  to  Holland  and  reshipped 
to  this  country  as  imported  frankfurters, 
bolognas  and  smoked  beef.  The  Schwarz 
company  denies  all  these  allegations. 


THE  BEST  COMIC  ISSUED 

SCOOP 

The  International  Syndicate,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Special  Service  Co. 

Composed  of  Men  end  Women  of  Newspaper 
Experience,  AbiUty  and  Integrity 

EXPERTS  sad  SPECIALISTS  in  CIRCULATION  CONTESTS 
Write  for  details,  etc..  Room  33,  23  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORE 


A  Twenty-five  Page  Ad. 

The  Wenatchee  Daily  Republic  in  a 
recent  issue  carried  a  single  department 
store  advertisement  occupying  twenty- 
five  pages.  While  this  is  not  the  largest 
advertisement  ever  printed  in  a  daily 
newspaper,  it  is  one  of  the  largest. 
Wenatchee  has  a  population  of  only 
•3,000,  but  its  merchants  are  as  enter¬ 
prising  as  those  of  cities  fifty  tiniQj  as 
large.  The  Republic  is  one  of  the 


brightest  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  carries  a  large  amount 
of  advertising.  Raymond  L.  Duncan,  the 
advertising  manager,  is  making  a 
marked  success  in  his  position. 


Wood.  Putnam  &  Wood,  161  Devon- 
Bhire  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  sending 
out  orders  to  New  Ehiglaad  Mpers,  for 
the  Stephen  L.  Bartlett  Co.,  Bensdorp’s 
Dutch  Cocoa,  Boston.  Mass. 


A  steadily  increasing 
business— -without  the 
aid  of  special  editions 
—is  the  answer  as  to 
why 

THE  EVENING  MAIL’S 

policy  of  accepting 
only  clean  advertise¬ 
ments  is  a  winning 
one. 

203  Broadway  -  New  York 


KNICKERBOCKER 
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For  the  last  twenty-two  years  the  composing  machinery 
business  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly.  Progress 
and  improvement  have  not  been  determined  by  customers’ 
needs,  but  by  the  autocratic  wishes  of  those  in  control  of  the 
monopoly. 

This  era  has  passed  forever.  We  will  create  a  clean  and 
helpful  competition.  We  intend  to  build  and  sell  typesetting 
machinery  on  the  same  commercial  basis  and  under  the  same 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  machinery  trade.  The  only 
advantage  we  expect  or  ask  is  that  which  can  be  gained  from  a 
superior  product,  clean  business  methods,  and  an  honest  desire 
to  be  helpful  to  our  customers. 

« INTERIWlONAL  « 

’KPESETTINSMaailNEC 

is  manufacturing  a  two -letter  line  casting  machine,  having  an 
improved  casting  apparatus,  and  other  features  which  place  it 
far  ahead  of  the  antiquated  machines  now  in  use.  These  will 
be  marketed  in  February. 

The  Company  is  also  manufacturing  Matrices,  Space-bands 
and  other  supply  and  repair  parts  for  Linotype  Machines. 
These  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  November.  It  will  pay  you 
to  wait. 

Factory:  New  York  Office; 

Foot  of  Montague  Street  182  William  Street 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


P.  O.  Box  2072 
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PULITZER  SCHOOL. 

(.Continued  from  foge  1.) 

and  opening  has  changed  tlie  venue  of 
the  issue  from  the  question  as  to  any 
training  to  the  question  as  to  what  the 
training  shall  be.  The  acceptance  by 
Columbia  of  this  gift  has  altered  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  training  of  journal¬ 
ists.  What  was  vague  purpose  and  prof¬ 
fer  of  training  in  specific  aspects  of 
newswriting  has  become  instead  the  se¬ 
rious  educational  problem  as  to  how, 
in  Mr.  Pulitzer's  noble  and  penetrating 
utterance,  which  has  become  the  motto 
and  forefront  of  this  school,  to  make  it 
the  object  of  its  training  ‘to  make  better 
journalists  who  will  make  better  news¬ 
papers  which  will  better  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic.’ 

joi’rn.m.ism’s  TRi  e  object. 

“The  object  of  journalism  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State,  and  no  man  can  serve 
the  State  unless  he  knows  its  history,  its 
structure  and  its  working  in  administra¬ 
tive  and  party  government.  Recent  his¬ 
tory  must  be  known,  or  the  relation  of 
nations  will  l>c  an  enigma,  and  foreign 
news  will  Ih;  a  mere  maze.  Economics 
must  open  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  labor  and  of  capital. 
Literature  must  be  studied.  There  mu^ 
be  a  rapid  view  of  the  sciences.  -Ml  this 
must  be  recent.  European  history  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  will  be  chiefly 
the  period  since  1870.  Its  survey  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  literature  will  begin  with  that 
year.  The  trust  and  the  union  are  the 
chief  care  of  the  economics.  Pending 
issues  fill  its  discussion  of  constitutional 
law.  The  whole  object  of  the  school 
must  be  to  concentrate  its  training  on 
the  issues,  the  problems,  the  policies,  the 
authors  and  the  agitation  which  will 
people  the  next  thirty  years.  Each  new 
change  must  be  met  by  changes  in  its 
training. 

"Bv  another  year  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  expects  to  offer  to  the  women 
who  enter  it,  through  the  aid  of  the 
School  of  Household  .\rts,  special  op¬ 
portunities  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
work  demanded  by  the  woman’s  page 
and  kindred  discussion  steadily  growing 
in  importance  and  extent  in  the  daily 
and  in  all  periodical  literature. 

imidkt.kxif.  ok  reimrting. 

"Writing  and  reporting  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  core  and  center  of  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  man  may  be  as  wise  as  Solo¬ 
mon,  but  unless  he  can  write  he  can 
reach  no  one.  .\  man  may  throb  with 
desire  to  serve  the  public,  but  unless  he 
has  a  trained  instinct  in  the  facts  the 
public  wants,  and  knows  how  to  get 
them  in  life  or  in  books,  he  is  useless  as 
a  journalist.  Not  for  him  are  the  joys 
of  news  getting  or  the  thrill  of  its  pres¬ 
entation.  Not  for  him  is  the  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  public  facts  are 
found  and  marshalled  when  great  issues 
are  in  the  valley  of  decision,  and  all  the 
heights  alxnit  are  thronged  with  a  na¬ 
tion  waiting  to  be  persuaded,  a  vast  jury 
to  decide  the  destiny  of  days  as  yet  un¬ 
sunned  and  unseen. 

“-■Ml  turns  on  writing  and  on  writing 
as  presentation.  The  vice  of  writing  is 
mere  form.  The  glory  and  strength  of 
writing,  which  makes  it  a  sword  in  the 
hands  of  men  able  to  weild  it.  is  a  sure 
grip  on  presentation.  The  man  who 
dreams  about  writing  carves  mere  outer 
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Prints  and  sells  more 
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form.  He  never  reaches  anyone.  What 
he  say's  has  no  relation  to  his  own  mind 
and  his  own  experience.  Unless  a  man 
has  lived  what  he  writes,  what  he 
writes  will  not  live  in  the  minds  of  oth¬ 
ers. 

“The  newspaper  man  gets  something 
and  writes  it.  He  never  writes  to  get 
something.  The  actual  for  him  is  the 
only  fit  aim  for  writing.  His  hand  stirs 
to  write  because  his  mind  is  quickened 
by  ‘news’  fact  or  event.  He  has  learned 
that  an  editorial  is  mere  words  unless  it 
has  a  news  page,  a  nail  driven  on  a  sure 
place  on  which  it  can  hang  in  the  minds 
of  men.  On  a  Sunday  last  spring  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  safety  of  life  on  an  ocean 
liner,  if  h  had  appeared  in  a  New  York 
daily,  would  have  been  worthless  and 
unread.  On  the  next  Tuesday  it  was  vi¬ 
tal.  The  Tkania  had  sunk  between. 

“Writing  for  the  purpose  of  the  news- 
pai^,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  all  good 
writing  turns  on  this.  Get  a  man  to 
writing  on  an  artificial  subject,  and  his 
writing  becomes  artificial.  Give  him  a 
real  fact,  and  his  writing  becomes  real. 
On  this  principle  the  writing  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  is  organized.  The 
subjects  on  which  men  are  to  write  are 
to  come  from  the  work  they  are  doing. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  school  each 
study  is  to  furnish  the  subject  on  which 
men  write.  The  course  in  science,  in 
history  and  on  government  w'ill  each  in 
turn  be  used  to  give  topics  seen  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  newspaper. 

“The  entire  object  is  to  make  vivid 
jtresentation  possible  by  writing  as  a  re¬ 
porter  what  is  learned  as  student.  In 
the  second  year  a  weekly  ‘business  arti¬ 
cle,’  such  as  many  papers  print  on  Mon¬ 
day,  will  at  once  use  and  give  point  to 
economic  study.  The  history  of  Europe 
since  18T0  will  give  subjects  which  will 
tax  every  newspaper  style.  So  will  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  tf  the  student  be  asked  to 
report,  in  his  own  way,  what  he  might 
have  seen  at  the  Tabard  Inn  when  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims  were  there,  for 
Chaucer  has  made  each  character  real; 
but  if  the  student  tries  to  tell  about  the 
‘place  of  Chaucer  in  literature,’  he  is  ‘in 
the  air.’  It  is  not  part  of  his  experi¬ 
ence. 

“Where,  for  the  first  two  years,  stud¬ 
ies  give  subjects,  for  the  last  two  years 
the  news  of  a  great  city  gives  them. 
When  the  battleship  fleet  comes  here, 
each  man  in  the  fourth-year  class  will 
study  a  battleship  in  advance  and, 
through  the  courtesy  of  .\dmiral  Oster- 
haus,  will  visit  the  battleship  and,  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  officer,  see  what  he  has 
come  prepared  to  understand,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  write  upon  it  and  have  a  new 
knowledge  for  life  of  the  subject.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  short  reports  on  lesser 
events  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the 
work  will  grow  to  more  important 
events  and  longer  stories.  The  political 
editorials  will  be  studied  and  practised 
while  the  Presidential  campaign  is  in 
progress.  New  plays  will  give  training 
in  dramatic  notices,  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  exhibition  in  art  criticism  and  new 
books,  when  their  flood  comes,  in  book 
reviewing.  The  course  in  political  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  first  year  has  been  readjusted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Presidential 
election.  Election  week  will  be  used  to 
train  in  handling  election  news  and, 
week  by  week,  the  manifold  of  the  va¬ 
rious  services  supplying  news  to  news¬ 
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papers  will  be  used  to  supply  training  in 
editing  copy,  in  writing  head  lines  and 
in  rewriting. 

“From  first  to  last  this  training  in  the 
art  of  the  newspaper  writer  from  the 
first  week  of  active  work  to  the  end  of 
the  four-year  course  will  be  dealing 
with  fact  and  event  learned  in  book  or 
assignment  as  the  basis  and  material  of 
expression  and  presentation,  description 
and  criticism,  ‘news’  criticism  and  edi¬ 
torial.’’ 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
students  who  have  registered  for  the 
first  year  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism: 

FIRST  VE.AR— (Matriculated). 

.\cKER,  James  Gordon — Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
.■\dler,  Stanley  Leon — New  York  (jity. 
Bartlett,  Kennejh  H. — Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Clark.  Tracey  E. — Hughesville.  Pa. 

Diamond,  Emanuel — New  York  City. 

(lEFFEN,  Maxwell — New  York  City. 

Goding,  .Arthur  T. — West  Acton,  Mass 
Janney,  Samuel  M. — New  York  City. 

Morgan,  Charles  L — Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kitchen.  V'ictor  Constant — East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Markert.  Roy  Henry — Zanesville,  O. 

Nichoson,  Alexander  Almy — Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Sanders,  Gilbert — New  York  City. 

Sweet,  Frank  II. — Urand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Tolisciius,  Otto  David — Trenton,  N.  J. 

Van  Ness,  Carl  C. — Newark,  N.  J. 

Walsh,  Harry  T. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Morris  Raworth — Denver,  Colo. 
Wendover,  S.  H. — Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  YEAR— (Non-Matriculated). 
.Armstrong,  Ralph — Kokomo,  Ind. 

Balderston,  John  Lloyd — New  York  City. 
Haslett,  Robert  Ryland — Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 
Hoyem,  Oliver — Calumet,  Mich. 

Leary,  Warren  Denis — Wakeman,  O. 

Lewis,  Edwin  Newell — New  Britain,  Conn. 
Loria,  Gaetan — New  York  City. 

McMahon,  John  F. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Meenan,  VV'illiam  Thos. — .Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Mellamed,  Harry  C. — Hartford.  Conn 
Munroe,  .Albert  Foster — Fall  River,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Edw'ard  Bracey — Omaha,  Neb. 

I'L.ATT,  Jonas  Henry — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  Russell  D. — Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Regan,  Frank  A. — Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Webster,  James  Cumming — New  Haven,  Conn. 
Weitzenkorn,  Louis — Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 
Williams,  Colley  Eugene — Arlington,  Ga. 

SECOND  YEAR — (Matriculated). 

Baer.  Stirling — New  York  City. 

Cornell,  John  F. — New  York  City. 

Danzig,  Samuel  V.  H. — Albany,  N.  Y. 

Edlin,  William — Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Everett,  John  R. — Smith  Centre,  Kan. 

Geesey,  Adam  F, — York,  Pa. 

Goodman,  Henry — New  York  City. 

Griffen,  Richard  F. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levy,  David  S. — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Osterkamp,  Fritz  Emil — Flushing,  N.  Y. 
ScHANG,  Frederick  C. — New  York  City. 
Spencer,  William  C. — Corona.  CaL 
VooRHiES,  Jay — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Weed,  Lowrey  A. — Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

SECOND  YEAR— (Non-Matriculated). 
Riley,  Joseph  Blount — Macon,  Ga. 

THIRD  YEAR— (Matriculated). 
Batchelor,  Oren  Bronson — Goshen,  Ind. 
Blount,  Ida  May — .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Crans,  Moxie  .Albert — McKinney,  Tex. 
Edwards,  Clarence  B. — Providence,  R.  I. 
(ireenberg.  Jacob — New  York  City. 

Koon,  John  I. — Prosperity,  S.  C. 

Lahey,  William — Jersey  (Tity,  N.  J. 
Liebowitz,  David — New  York  City. 

Markel,  Lester — New  York  City. 

Moritz,  Claudia — Montgomery,  Ala. 

Van  De  Water,  Frederick  F.,  Jr. — New  York 
City. 

Waterbury,  Charles  H. — Mamaroneck,  N.  Y, 
Whitmore,  Raymond  E. — Millersville,  Pa. 

THIRD  YEA R—( Non-Matriculated) . 
Kraemer,  a.  H. — Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOURTH  YEAR— (Matriculated). 
Ackerman,  Carl  William — Richmond,  Ind. 
Brashears,  John  .Arthur — Hollis,  L.  I. 

Cole,  John  Nelson — Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Conklin  William  Dunn — Dansville,  N.  Y, 
Fraser,  Leon — New  York  CiMr. 

Freedman,  Leo — New  York  (2ity. 

Humiston  (Mrs.),  Mary  Grace — New  York 
City. 

Mardfin,  Victor— Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Edward  F. — Tacoma,  Wash. 

Nagel,  Hermann  KarL — New  York. 

Penniston,  John  B. — Columbia,  Ma 
Rosen  FELD  Paul  L. — New  York  City. 

Shouse,  Mary  Armstrong — Lexington,  Ky. 
Sloan,  Laurence  H. — Spencer,  Ind. 

Smith,  Geddes — New  York  City. 

Tong,  Hollington — Shanghai,  China. 

STUDENTS  REGISTERED  IN  BARNARD 
COLLEGE. 

Matriculated. 

Conolly,  Marion. 

Dunkin,  Rosalind. 

Felix,  Pauline  A. 

Fox.  Alice  C. 

McMurray,  Madeleine  Q. 

Smith,  Mary  McK. 

N  on-Matriculated, 

Millar,  Laura  M. 

l^DER,  Mart  Jaml  ,  . 


NEW  YORK  HERALD 
SYNDICATE 


Our  Christmas  Material  is  well 
advanced,  and  Special  Booklet  de¬ 
scribing  it  about  ready  to  mail. 

The  idea  is  new,  and  something 
that  will  appeal  to  up-to-date 
editors. 

Write  To-day 
Full-Page  Sunday  Feature* 

Special  Cable  and  Telegraph 
Service 


Daily  Features:  News  matrices, 
news  photographs,  comic  matrices 
and  women’s  features. 

For  particular*  apply  to 

KEW  YORK  HERALD  SYNDICATE 

Herald  Square,  New  York 
Canadian  Branch : 

Deabarat*  Building,  Montreal. 


GET 

Today’s  News, 
Today 

“By  United  Press” 

General  Office : 

WORLD  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


YOU  SHOULD  LOOK  INTO 

A  Classic  In  A  Page 

A  Weekly  Feature  Which  Is  Both 

Entertainment  and  Education 

Put  out  in  1900  for  a  ten  weeks’  serv¬ 
ice,  it  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  and  is 

A  Permanent  and  Valuable  Fixture 
with  such  papers  as 
The  Boston  Globe 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  Etc. 
It  is  a  feature  which  grows  and  holds. 
Furnished  by 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

4S  West  34tb  St.,  New  York  City 


Adams  Features 


$25,000  in  Cash  and  5,318  New  Subscribers^ 
is  the  result  of  our  Voting  Contest  on  ' 
The  Johnstown  Leader  1 


'WIRE 


WRITE 


IjaBher  Jnhnar  (Hamra  i^Qnirtratr 

PORT  RICHMOND,  NEW  TONE  Cm 
Weekly  artidea  on 

Ctiessg  Oridge, 
Auction  Bridge 

Excluaive  rights  given.  No  contract. 
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DECEPTIVE  SHOE  ADS. 


Retail  Dealers  Urged  to  Take 

Measures  to  Suppress  Fraudu* 
lent  Methods  Employed  by 
Unscrupulous  People. 

The  important  question  that  must  be 
settled  by  the  retailer  of  shoes,  says  E. 
W.  Burt  in  the  Shoeman,  is,  What 
methods  should  be  pursued  to  suppress 
the  fraudulent  advertisements  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  shoe  dealers,  who  are  using 
unfair  methods  in  their  business,  and 
are  educating  the  general  public,  by  un¬ 
truthful  advertising,  to  come  to  their 
stores  (in  many  cases,  upstairs)  to  buy 
standard  makes  of  shoes,  so  the  adver¬ 
tisements  read,  at  prices  far  below  the 
legitimate  retail  price  of  the  genuine 
article  ? 

In  glaring  headlines  in  the  papers  the 
unsuspecting  purchaser  reads,  “1,000 
pairs  of  sample  shoes,  usually  sold  at 
^.00  and  $5.00,  can  be  bought  at  this 
sale  for  $1.59  per  pair,”  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  all  manufacturers  make 
“samples”  on  only  one  size  men’s  (7B) 
and  one  size  women’s  (4B), 

NOT  AS  ADVERTISED. 

Again  we  read  in  half-page  ads  in  the 
newspapers,  “3,000  pairs  of  welt  sandals 
or  pumps  can  be  purchased  for  89c.  at 
this  sale,”  and  investigation  proves  that 
they  are  not  welt  shoes  but  “stitch 
downs”  or  McKay  sewed  shoes.  No 
one  but  a  shoe  man,  who  is  educated  in 
the  construction  of  shoemaking,  would 
know  the  difference. 

These  octopi  of  the  shoe  trade  dis¬ 
tribute  annually  $30,000,000  worth  of 
shoes  upon  the  public  in  this  country, 
and  by  unfair  methods  take  away  the 
trade  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
legitimate  shoe  merchant. 

The  manufacturers  and  the  jobbers 
are  losers  as  much  as  the  retailer,  and  a 
united  effort  should  be  made  to  drive 
from  our  midst  these  “fake”  merchants 
who  are  foisting  their  wares  upon  the 
uneducated  buyer. 

The  spirit  of  1912  shows  that  an 
awakening  is  at  hand  among  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  shoes,  through  their  various  as¬ 
sociations.  and  active  steps  are  being 
taken  and  plans  laid  to  suppress  this 
very  real  evil. 

HOW  TO  STOP  THE  EVIL. 

There  are  several  ways  to  bring  about 
the  desired  end.  It  the  retail  shoe  asso¬ 
ciations  could  co-operate  with  shoe  man¬ 
ufacturers’  associations  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  could  he  made  that  no  shoes  would 
be  sold  to  these  fake  shoe  stores  without 
first  investigating  if  the  trade-mark  to  be 
used  is  registered  by  another,  or  is  a 
colorable  imitation  of  a  well-known 
shoe,  such  as  “Walk-for-ever”  for 
Walk  Over,  “Hannah”  for  Hannan,  and 
"Birt”  for  Burt.  “Crockett”  for  Cros- 
sett.  etc.,  etc.  It  would  then  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  these  merchants  to  secure  a 
supply. 

The  practise  of  securing  shoes  with 
any  name  desired  is  particularly  true  of 
Boston,  where  the  manufacturing  cities 
of  Lynn,  Brockton  and  Haverhill  fur¬ 
nish  such  an  outlet  for  this  kind  of 
shoes. 

There  the  merchant  can  secure  thou¬ 
sands  of  pairs  of  canceled  or  damaged 
shoes  at  prices  ranging  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  pair,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  offer  these  shoes  to 
the  public  for  one  dollar  and  fifty-nine 
cents,  advertising  them  as  four-dollar 
shoes.  If  a  uniform  scale  of  prices 
were  established  by  manufacturers  sell¬ 
ing  “canceled”  shoes  at  twenty-five  per 
cent,  less  than  the  original  price,  it 
would  stop  these  so-called  “sample  shoe 
stores.” 

new  MASSACHUSETTS  LAW. 

Another  plan,  and  one  which  will  ef¬ 
fectively  bring  the  desired  result,  is  the 
use  of  the  new  advertising  law;  a  re¬ 
vised  bill  which  has  just  passed  the 
House,  which  makes  the  publication  of 
fraudulent  advertisements  a  crime  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

This  bill,  while  not  as  drastic  as  the 
one  in  force  in  Germany,  ^vill  hold  the 


merchant  to  the  truth,  and  any  false 
statement  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine  so 
severe  that  only  the  most  daring  will 
attempt  to  pursue  the  methods  of  the 
fraudulent  advertiser. 

There  is  also  a  bill  before  Congress 
which  would  make  it  illegal  to  send 
fraudulent  advertising  through  the 
mails. 

As  a  part  of  each  issue  of  every  news¬ 
paper  goes  through  the  mail,  the  passing 
of  this  bill  would  have  the  desired 
effect. 

Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead  of 
all  the  States  in  this  truthful  advertising 
campaign,  headed  by  the  Boston  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Boston  Retail 
Shoe  Merchants’  Association,  and  the 
other  trade  organizations  of  the  country 
should  take  steps  at  once  to  have  similar 
laws  passed  in  their  own  States  and  so 
banish  from  our  midst  this  curse  of  fair 
trade. 


CENSORING  OF  ADS  DISCUSSED. 


New  York  Advertising  Manager 

Talks  to  Pittsburgh  Association. 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 
New  York,  told  the  Pittsburgh  Publicity 
Association,  at  its  dinner  held  last  week, 
that  careful  censoring  of  advertising  by 
newspapers  in  recent  years  has  doubled 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising,  and 
predicted  its  value  would  be  doubled 
again  within  a  few  years  by  the 
same  m.thods  of  refusing  questionable 
matter. 

One  hundred  members  sat  down  at 
the  banquet,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Waldo’s  address  engaged  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  for  tlip  betterment  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Westinghouse  band  of 
thirty  pieces  furnished  the  music.  J.  C. 
McQuiston,  president,  presided.  Mr. 
Waldo  pointed  out  the  work  that  an 
advertising  club  should  perform  to  be 
successful,  and  told  why  many  clubs 
failed  to  reach  the  desired  degree  of 
success.  He  said  that  when  the  drug¬ 
gist  and  specialty  dealer  learned  that 
better  advertising  would  move  the  stocks 
from  their  shelves,  that  the  newspaper 
would  become  an  even  better  medium. 

E.  P.  Roberts  criticized  the  large 
amount  of  objectionable  advertising  In 
some  of  the  Pittsburgh  daily  newspapers 
and  said  that  it  should  be  eliminated, 
because  no  man  wants  that  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  going  into  his  home. 

.Attention  was  called  by  George  Levy 
to  the  fact  that  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and 
the  Sun  refuse  to  publish  objectionable 
medical  advertisements,  this  action  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  immediately  after  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  by  the  association, 
calling  upon  the  elimination  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  papers. 

Other  speakers  were  Bryon  Orr,  Her¬ 
bert  Rosenbaum.  John  H.  Rennard.  E. 
.A.  Bullock  and  H.  W.  Prentis. 


The  Pitt»burgh  Post  'Tourists. 

As  the  result  of  a  popularity  contest 
recently  conducted  by  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post,  seven  young  men  and  seven 
young  women,  who  were  successful  con¬ 
testants,  are  now  enjoying  a  three 
weeks’  trip  through  the  West  Indies. 
They  stopped  for  two  days  sight-seeing 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  last  week  and  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  sights.  Their 
trip  will  also  include  a  visit  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  an  inspection  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 


Round  Table  Ad  Study  Courte. 

The  Round  Table  Study  Course,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  committee  of  the  .Advertising 
Men’s  League  of  New  York,  will  re- 
,sume  its  sessions  Oct.  7.  -As  in  former 
years,  Frank  .Alvah  Parsons,  president 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
will  be  the  director.  Mr.  Parsons  will 
lecture  on  the  “Principles  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  -Arrangement.”  The  limit  of  mem¬ 
bership  is  fifty  and  the  fee  for  the 
course  ten  dollars  to  members  and  fif¬ 
teen  to  outsiders. 


UNOTYPES 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BURDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  S.  Wabaak  Avaoaa  6S8-646  Sacramaato  Straat  8M  BaroBaa  Streat 

TORONTO  I  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LTD..  35  Laaibard  St. 


An  Unusual  Record  for  a  Weekly. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Buckeye 
Press  -Association,  A,  D.  Robinson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Ravenna  Republi¬ 
can,  a  weekly  newspaper,  said  that  he 
believed  that  his  was  the  only  paper  in 
Ohio  everyone  of  whose  subscriptions 
was  paid  in  advance.  Every  subscrip¬ 
tion  automatically  ceased  when  fifty-two 
numbers  had  been  sent.  No  more  copies 
were  sent  until  money  for  the  renewal 
was  received.  Mr.  Robinson  said  the 
plan  had  worked  well  from  the  start. 


be  heated  in  winter  by  two  systems,  one 
direct  radiation  from  Hot  Springs 
water  and  the  other  by  hot  air  from  a 
combined  heating  and  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem  located  in  the  basement.  The  venti¬ 
lating  system  is  so  arranged  that  the 
air  will  be  changed  eight  times  an  hour. 


Metal  Economy 

WILDES’  REFINED  METALS 

PLUS 

OXODIO 

THE  METAL  FLUX  AND  PRESERVATIVE 


-  NEW  YORK 


The  I.  T.  U.  Course  in  Printing. 

.An  unusually  attractive  booklet, 
describing  the  1.  T.  U.  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  printing  by  correspondence, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  1.  T.  U. 
Commission,  Chicago.  The  contents 
are  largely  given  over  to  specimens, 
criticisms  of  students’  work  and  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  study  course.  There  are  also 
many  letters  from  former  students  com¬ 
mending  the  course. 


Oregon  Daily  to  Have  New  Home. 

The  new  home  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Northwestern  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion  and  the  structure  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
Dec.  1.  The  building  is  designed  along 
clnssic  lines  and  will  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  complete  news¬ 
paper  structures  in  the  West.  It  will 


Ijr  Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
of  New  York  Gty  be  your 


4-cent  inkman. 


THE  MACHINES  WITH  BRAINS 

Your  composing  room  will  never  reach  it.« 

^  highest  state  of  efficiency  until  you  install 

MULTIPLE 


All  Iwo-letter  Linolype*  are  covered  by  patents  having  a  number 
of  years  to  run.  No  Linotype  having  Iwo-Ielter  matrices,  multiple  mag¬ 
azines,  or  the  other  improvements  which  place  the  present  machine  far 
ahead  of  the  earlier  models  can  he  used  without  the  consent  of  this 
company.  /Iny  person  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating  our 
machinery,  or  using  such  goods,  mill  be  held  strictly  accountable  in  the 
courts. 


They  can  be  equipped  to  fill  the  requirements  of 
any  office,  at  any  time,  on  any  class  of  work. 

Complete  changes  of  face,  body,  and  measure  can 
be  made  in  less  than  one  minute. 

Tell  us  your  needs,  and  let  us 
submit  sample  equipments 

The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modem  Way 


NOTICE 

Choice  newspaMr  properties  at  moderate 

? rices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 
urnish  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  you  give  requirements  ■  and  hank  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS,  Newspaper  Broker 
Litchfield.  lU. 
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WIRELESS  OVER  LAND. 

B««ck  Thompson  Tolls  of  Remark¬ 
able  Progress  Made  in  Trans¬ 
mission  of  Press  Dispatches 
by  His  Company. 

Newspaper  publishers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fact  that  it  has  now 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  press  dis¬ 
patches  can  l)e  carried  both  over  land 
and  sea  by  wireless.  Heretofore,  there 
has  l)een  intermittent  work  of  this  kind 
<lone,  but  only  by  sea. 

Beach  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Feeleral  Telegraph  Co.,  of  California, 
arrived  in  New  York  last  Thursday  on 
his  way  to  Europe  and  confirmed  the 
news  already  sent  East  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  successful  work  accomplished 
in  the  transmission  of  the  feature  news 
reports  of  the  Publishers’  Press,  of 
which  C.  J.  Mar  is  general  manager. 

Mr.  Thompson  expressed  himself  to 
a  representative  of  the  Editor  .\nd  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  especially  delighted  with  the 
delivery  by  his  wireless  of  the  news 
reports  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hawaii.  The  reports  which  reach  San 
Francisco  over  land  from  New  York  and 
intermediate  cities  have  now  been  going 
daily  to  the  Pacific  .Advertiser  of  Hono¬ 
lulu  for  several  weeks  past  without  a 
break. 

The  delivery  of  this  press  matter  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu, 
which  is  the  longest  wdreless  “bridge”  in 
the  world,  more  than  200  miles  longer 
than  wireless  transmission  on  the  -At¬ 
lantic,  and  delivering  it  with  speed  and 
accuracy,  either  day  or  night  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  shows  that  wireless 
has  at  last  become  a  great  factor  in  the 
transmitting  of  press  reports. 

Within  a  short  time  Mr.  Thompson’s 
company  expects  to  deliver  and  receive 
press  matter  from  the  Orient  direct  to 
San  Francisco,  with  one  more  station 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Orient,  and 
then  the  news  of  the  great  East  w-ill  be 
readily  made  available  for  .American 
newspapers.  This  station  will  probably 
be  built  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
from  that  point  Japan,  China,  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  .Australia  and  New  Zealand  will 
be  within  easy  reach. 

The  wireless  service  is  also  being  de¬ 
livered  over  land.  General  Harrison 
(iray  Otis’  Los  .Angeles  Times  has 
been  receiving  the  Publishers’  Press  re¬ 
ports  by  wireless  each  night  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  past. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  his  wireless 
stations  are  now  in  commercial  opera¬ 
tion  at  many  points  west  of  Chicago. 
These  cities  include  Seattle.  Portland. 
San  Francisco.  Los  .Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  Phoenix.  Ari¬ 
zona,  El  Paso.  Fort  Worth.  Dallas, 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  claims  that  his  wireless  sys¬ 
tem  is  absolutely  non-interceptible. 
cannot  be  interfered  with  by  any 
other  forms  of  wireless,  and  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  climatic  conditions. 

AFFILIATION  CONVENTION. 

Program  of  the  Rochester  Meeting  to 
Be  Held  Saturday,  October  12. 

The  program  of  the  convention  of 
the  Affiliation  of  Advertising  Girbs,  to 
be  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Oct.  12,  and  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held 
by  the  organization,  is  as  follows: 

MORNING. 

Presiding:  Charles  R.  Wiers,  of 
Buffalo. 

Subject:  “Fraudulent  .Advertising: 
What  Can  the  Affiliation  Do  to  Sup¬ 
press  It  in  Its  Own  Cities?”  .Alfred 
W.  McCann,  of  New  York:  Walter  B. 
Cherry,  of  Syracuse:  John  E.  Kennedy, 
of  Baltimore.  Five-minute  talks  by  E. 
St.  Elmo  I.ewis.  of  Detroit;  Sidney  S. 
Wilson,  .  of  Willoughby;  Jeremiah  G. 
Hickey,  of  Rochester. 

AFTERNOON. 

Presiding:  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  of 
Detroit. 

H.  A.  Brown.  Victor  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.:  “From  Manufacturer — 


Through  Jobber  to  Retailer — to  Con¬ 
sumer.” 

Frank  Presbrey,  of  the  Presbrey 
.Agency:  “The  Advertising  .Agent.” 

Frank  J.  Raymond,  of  St.  Louis; 
“The  Ties  of  .Advertising.” 

R.  E.  Watrous,  Warner  Instrument 
Co.:  “How  Fast  .Are  We  Going?” 

EVENING. 

Presiding ;  President  William  H. 
Campbell,  of  the  .Advertising  .Affiliation. 

Toastmaster:  President  Herbert  W. 
Bramley,  of  the  Rochester  .Ad  Club. 

Invocation :  President  Rush  Rhees, 
D.D.,  LL.D..  University  of  Rochester. 

Edwin  S.  Browne,  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.:  “Practicalities  in  Businet.s' 
Management.” 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  of  the  Wanamaker 
Stores :  “The  Man  Between.” 

Hon.  Talcott  Williams,  Dean  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism;  “Journalism  of 
To-day — and  To-morrow.” 

.Ahnn  Hunsicker,  of  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.:  “Does  .Advertising  or 
Salesmanship  Sell  Goods?” 

Hon.  Louis  Brandeis,  of  Boston, 
Mass. :  “Big  Business.” 

N.  Y.  UNIVERSITY  COURSE. 

Department  of  Journalism  Has  an 
Enrollment  of  Over  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Students. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  con¬ 
nected  with  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  University  began  its  class 
work  this  week  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  one  hundred  students  in  its  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper,  and  advertising  courses. 
On  Saturday  James  M.  Lee,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
gave  a  lecture  on  “Early  American 
Journalism.” 

.Among  the  courses  offered  this  year 
in  the  magazine  and  newspaper  divisions 
are  the  following:  two  courses  in  maga¬ 
zine  writing  and  one  in  current  topics, 
conducted  by  Albert  Frederick  Wilson, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Literary  Digest;  two 
courses  in  magazine  making  and  editing, 
by  James  M.  Lee,  who  has  held  im¬ 
portant  editorial  positions  with  the  Out¬ 
ing  Publishing  Co.,  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  and  the  Leslie-Judge  Co. ;  two 
courses  in  editorial  writing  and  news¬ 
paper  practise  by  Royal  J.  Davis,  who  is 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post :  two  courses  in  news 
writing,  one  by  George  B.  Hotchkiss 
and  one  by  George  T.  Hughes,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New'  York  Globe;  a  course 
in  magazine  and  newspaper  verse  by 
.Arthur  Guiterman,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Life;  a  course  in  newspaper  law  by 
John  Gerdes ;  three  courses  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  school. 

Among  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
evening  classes  are  a  number  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  New  York  publications. 

TENNESSEAN’S  NEW  EDITOR. 
_ 

He  Is  Marehall  Morgan,  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Naabville  Journalist. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  one  of  tne 
most  progressive  of  southern  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  J.  H.  Allison  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Marshall  Morgan  as  managing 
editor. 

Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  born  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  school 
of  Vanderbilt  University.  He  did  his 
first  newspaper  work  on  the  old  Nash¬ 
ville  American.  Two  years  later  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Daily  News  and 
afterward  took  a  position  on  the 
Banner. 

The  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  his  unusual  talent  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business  brought  rapid  promotion 
and  he  soon  became  city  editor  of  the 
Banner,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  the  Banner  and  its  read¬ 
ers  for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years. 

In  April.  1911,  Mr.  Morgan  resigned 
from  the  Banner  and  went  to  Washing- 


The  Tribune -Republican 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1912. 

Harwell,  Cannon  &  McCarthy, 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  to-day  consummated  the  deal  for  the  taking  over  of  the 
Scranton  Truth  and  consolidating  it  with  our  morning  paper.  I  am  very 
much  gratified  at  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations,  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  your  firm  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  this  consolidation  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  your  aid.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
opportunities  opened  by  this  consolidation  and  I  believe  your  estimate  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  consolidation  was  effective  in 
bringing  about  the  deal  and  I  believe  it  will  be  borne  out  by  the  results. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am  Very  truly  vours, 

ROBT.  D.  TOWNE, 
President. 
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ton,  where  he  remained  until  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Nashville  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  managing  editor  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
how  news  is  handled  out  of  the  national 
capital. 


The  Only  Short 
Story  Course  which 
Actually  Trains 


A  home  study  course  of  unquestioned 
authority,  prepared  by  a  well-known 
authoress  of  1000  published  stories.  The 
diagram-outline  method,  which  teaches 
every  element  of  successful  story  build¬ 
ing,  outlines  plot  formation  and  follows 
with  a  special  development  of  all  the 
mental  faculties. 

The  Emery  Course 

By  fWA  C.  EHtatY 

Author-UHoe-Publlmhmr 

Every  lesson  Is  clear,  concise  and  self-explana¬ 
tory.  Personal  instruction  by  the  author.  Stu¬ 
dents  write  stories,  which  may  be  published  In 
the  University’s  magaxine.  The  most  practical 
training  needed  by  all  who  would  write  atories 
that  seU  for  large  aumi. 

Also  standard  courses  In  Novel  Writing,  Journal¬ 
ism,  Scenarios  lor  Moving  Picture  Plays,  Law, 
Oratory,  Real  Estate  and  many  other  branches. 
Easy  monthly  payments.  Write  for  Booklet  Sio. 
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Brewer^  Judge  Martin  A. 
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MASTER  PRINTERS. 
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petition  af  several -substitutes  for  coffee  alresuly 
on  the  marieet.  Jiis  cash  was  insignificant. 
But  instead  of  puttiitc  it  into  a  plant  he  rented 
a  ham;  instead  of  hiring  a  salesman  he  went 
on  the  road  himself.  And  the  little  all  of  his 
money  he  devoted  to  advertising  in  nearby 
cities.  His  plan  was  not  reckless.  It  was  the 
top  notch  of  original  intelligence.  But  it  was 
also  the  consumate  courage  of  a  man  who  knew 
in  his  heart  that  public  sentiment  was  a  surer 
investment  than  floor  space. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  men  and 
many  thousands  of  might-have-beens,  was  that 
those  two  men  saw  big  and  figured  big.  They 
visualized  millions,  unnumbered  millions  of 
future  customers  who  were  waiting  only  to 
Imow  what  they  had  to  sell.  The  might-have- 
beens  visualized  only  as  many  customers  as 
they  could  count,  without  getting  very  tired  at 
that.  The  kinds  of  figures  which  ran  in  those 
men’s  minds  were  that  $5,OU0,OOO  plus  $5,- 
000,000  make  $10,000,000,  and  double  that  is 
$*0,000,000;  while  the  figures  the  other  fellows 
dreamed  of  were  $50,000  plus  $50,000  make 
$100,000 — and  perhaps  off  at  the  end  of  life, 
somehow,  there  might  be  near  a  million. 

Advertising  comes  from  within  a  man.  It 
comes  from  within  at  the  start.  It  keeps  coming 
from  within  all  through  his  career.  For  fears 
don’t  depart  to  stay  away.  They  come  back  at 
every  mischance.  “Cold  feet’’  are  the  perpetual 
temptation  of  every  advertiser.  May  be,  for 
several  years,  he  has  to  go  back  down  to  the 
root  of  things  and  stir  up  his  courage  all 
over  again. 

ADVERTISING  AN  INVESTMENT. 

As  he  frequently  views  it  through  his  con¬ 
tracted  spectacles,  a  six  months’  has  gone  by. 
The  ledger  shows  $10,000  spent  for  just  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  advertising.  Maybe  it  shows  a  still 
bigger  sum  gone  into  an  enlargement  of  the 
plant  or  into  a  longer  payroll,  and  possibly  a 
husky  extension  of  credit. 

And  he  counts  it  all  over  in  his  mind  as  the 
net  result  of  that  expensive  luxury,  adver¬ 
tising.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  think  of  it  as 
an  investment.  His  imagination  won’t  carry 
that  far.  Oh,  yes,  there  have  been  some  ma¬ 
terial  evidences  of  increased  interest  in  his 
product  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  and  sales 
have  increased  also,  but  not  what  he  expected. 

A  whole  year  has  passed  and.  sad  to  relate, 
there  has  been  no  miraculous  manifestation  of 
the  great  power  of  advertising  What’s  his 
trouble?  I'll  tell  you.  He’s  probably  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  great  possibilities  but  with  the 
men'al  vision  of  a  retail  dealer. 

No  wonder  he  gets  cold  feet.  What  right 
had  he  to  expect  that  advertising  would  accom 
plish  in  six  months  what  his  whole  sales  or¬ 
ganization,  without  advertising,  had  not  been 
able  to  put  over  in  ten  years?  Did  he  imagine 
that  even  after  people  had  been  convinced  by 
his  advertisements  they  would  all  act  at  once? 

Blit  the  frost  that  bites  most  advertising  feet 
is  the  alarm  of  hard  times. 

You  and  I,  as  veteran  observers  of  adver¬ 
tising,  we  who  have  seen  so  many  advertisers 
lose  all  their  momentum  and  the  money  invested 
in  it,  by  stopping  their  engines  at  the  sign  of 
a  gale — we  talk  our  heads  off  at  such  times  in 
telling  advertisers  that  to  stop  then  is  the  worst 
possible  of  bad  business. 

But  the  man  who  draws  the  checks,  he  an¬ 
swers  that  it  is  his  bank  balance,  not  ours,  that 
is  in  jeopardy.  “I  must  cut  off  all  possible 
expense;  money  is  going  to  be  tight;  collections 
will  be  bad;  I  don’t  know  how  much  the  banks 
will  shorten  my  credit,  and  advertising  is  one 
expense  I  can  lop  off.’’  In  short,  he  discharges 
his  best  and  most  efficient  salesmen. 

That  man  never  was  a  genuine  advertiser. 
He  was  an  amateur,  a  dilettante,  who  had  only 
played  at  it  when  it  was  easier  than  not.  It 
was  the  millpond  for  him,  not  the  heartiness 
of  a  rail  awash  in  a  choppv  sea.  It  was  a 
music-ride  on  the  tanbark  for  him,  not  a  run¬ 
ning  horse  among  the  gopher  holes  of  the  prai¬ 
rie.  Real  advertising,  as  an  investment  in  the 
sure  results  of  human  nature,  had  never  got 
into  his  blood. 

VIEWS  or  THE  POBLISHEX. 

From  the  publisher’s  standpoint,  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  almost  inevitable  items  of 
waste  is  the  spending  of  time,  effort  and  money 
on  impossibilities.  By  impossibilities  I  mean 
that  particular  character  of  man,  or  men,  who 


turing  institutions,  and  who  have  little  or  no 
conception  of  the  importance,  or  the  value  of 
advertising.  And  there  are  mure  of  these  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  citizens  doing  husine.ss  in  our 
country  than  most  of  us  suspect. 

,  A  great  majority  of  the  failures  in  adver¬ 
tising  to-day  are  chargeable  not  to  the  publi¬ 
cations  used,  not  to  the  character  of  the  copy, 
not  to  the  advertising  agent  who  devotes  his 
whole  energies  to  the  building  up  of  an  adver¬ 


tiser,  but  to  the  advertiser  himself — the  man 
supposed  to  be  behind  the  gun,  only  he  isn’t 
there. 

I  have  adopted  a  rule  in  my  organization 
that,  in  the  solicitation  of  business,  the  first 
item  to  consider  is  not  the  article,  nut  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  or  trade  conditions,  but  the  M.\N, 
the  brain,  the  mind  back  of  them  all.  No  real 
advertising  success  is  possible,  no  matter  what 
mediums  are  used,  no  matter  how  much  energy 
and  effort  may  be  exerted  toward  producing 
the  best  kind  of  selling  plans,  unless  the  man 
back  of  the  institution  manufacturing  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  be  sold  has  the  mental  and  the  spiritual 
qualifications  to  make  that  article  a  success.  In 
other  words,  he  must  have  real  courage. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  SUCCESS. 

Every  successful  business  man  knows  that  a 
poor  business  has  an  infinitely  better  chance  of 
development  under  the  hand  of  a  wise,  cour¬ 
ageous  and  able  man  than  the  best-established 
business  ever  known  has  in  the  hands  of  a 
weakling.  That  same  principle  carries  out  to 
almost  a  mathematical  nicety  in  advertising.  The 
courageous  thoroughbred  will  make  a  success 
out  of  something  that  ninety-nine  spineless 
shrimps,  who  have  not  enough  nerve  to  Inst 
them  overnight,  pronounced  an  impossibility  at 
the  outset- 

If  the  idea  were  not  so  Utopian,  I  would  say 
that  before  a  publisher  should  allow  a  prospec¬ 
tive  advertiser  to  launch  a  campaign  in  his 
publication  he  should  assure  himself  that  the 
man,  the  moving  spirit,  the  brain  on  which  the 
success  of  that  campaign  must  ultimately  de¬ 
pend,  has  the  capacity  and  the  courage  to  carry 
It  through. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  always  happens 
at  the  signal  of  a  money-tightness: 

Four  clothing  manufacturers  are  _  each,  for 
illustration,  doing  a  business  of  a  million  apiece: 
all  four  are  advertisers.  Now  Congress  tinkers 
with  the  tariff.  Wall  Street  howls.  Some  banks 
fail.  Men  are  out  of  work.  Collections  are 
slow.  Business  gets  morbid  and  lies  awake 
nights.  What  of  our  brave  clothiers?  Three 
of  the  four  who  figure  advertising  as  an  ex¬ 
pense  say  at  once.  “Advertising  is  all  right 
when  times  are  right.  But  when  money  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  scarce,  that’s  an  expense  to  be 
stopped;  we  are  going  to  sit  tight.” 

FOURTH  MAN  WINS. 

They  do.  But  the  fourth  clothing  man  al¬ 
ways  says  to  himself:  “My  competitors  will 
stop  advertising.  Now’s  the  time  for  me  to 
keep  mine  going.  They  will  save  their  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations,  but  will  lose  sales.  I’ll 
advertise  now  with  better  success  than  before, 
for  I’ll  gather  in  a  lot  of  the  trade  thev  are 
going  to  lose.” 

Suppose  each  of  the  four  would  naturally 
lose,  this  bad  year,  $100,000  each  in  trade.  But 
the  fourth  man,  who  keeps  his  name  before  the 
public,  figures  that  by  his  advertising  alone  he 
will  pick  up  a  handsome  bunch  of  the  trade 
that  his  rivals  might  have  had.  Instead  of  his 
year’s  trade  dropping  to  $900,000  he  stands  at 
the  million  mark,  and  next  year  better  still,  for 
he  keeps  up  the  continuity  of  his  advertising. 

Those  figures  are  arbitrarv,  of  course,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  But  they  show  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  wily  Fourth  Man,  who  knows  that 
of  all  times  the  most  needful  time  to  advertise 
is  in  hard  times,  when  business  is  hard  to  get. 
Such  men  as  he  make  an  asset  of  hard  times. 
They  capitalize  on  the  fears  of  their  competi¬ 
tors;  when  others  grow  afraid  these  men.  be¬ 
cause  of  their  wisdom,  make  their  longest  lap 
ahead. 

That  Fourth  .Advertiser,  whatever  the  line  of 
his  goods,  is  the  man  who  gives  all  the  stability 
to  advertising  business. 

That  Fourth  Man  always  gets  the  big  end  ot 
the  results. 

My  wonder  is  that,  by  this  time,  he  hasn’t 
become  the  Third  Man.  Perhaps  he  will  even 
become  the  Second  Man,  if  we  are  wise  in  re¬ 
vealing  him  to  himself.  The  deeper  down  into 
himself  he  goes,  the  more  advertising  will  come 
up. 

Advertising  comes  from  within  a  man.  It  is 
within  himself  that  he  learns  to  trust  human 
nature.  When  he  banks  on  that  he  is  a  cour¬ 
ageous  advertiser. 

THE  COURAGEOUS  ADVERTISER. 

And  a  courageous  advertiser  makes  a  fierce 
competitor  for  a  man  of  less  nerve  than  he. 
His  courage  keeps  him  awake  to  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  never  rests  on  hi»  oars.  He  is 
watching  his  product  all  the  time  and  bettering 
it  in  every  possible  way.  He  keeps  his  sales 
force  in  close  co-operation  with  his  advertising. 
He  puts  up  his  money  with  a  smile,  because  he 
has  learned  the  secret  that  the  public  will  stay 
by  him  if  he  keeps  up  the  quality  of  his  goods 
and  keeps  on  telling  them  about  it. 

Can  you  conceive  a  muckrake  cyclone  or  a 
Washington  blowout  that  could  disturb  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  by  the  American  public  in  such 
produGhasas  Ivory  Soap.  Heinz  Pickles.  Kel¬ 
logg’s  'Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  Gold  Medal  Flour, 


Shredded  Wheat,  Royal  Baking  Powder,  Sapo- 
lio.  Pearline  and  a  score  of  other  household 
products  which,  hy  reason  of  their  advertising, 
have  become  household  words?  The  public 
don’t  know  the  formula  or  the  recipes  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  staples,  and  they  don’t 
care.  They  know  they  have  seen  them  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  pages  of  their  favorite  magazine 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years — and  those  va¬ 
rious  recipes  have  as  little  to  fear  from  criti¬ 
cism  as  those  that  mother  once  used  when  you 
and  I  were  youngsters. 

The  real  advertiser  has  always  been  what 
he  will  always  be — the  man  who  does  not  be¬ 
little  the  hazards  of  investing  money  in  some¬ 
thing  he  cannot  see.  hear  or  handle;  who  does 
not  blind  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  chances 
which  lie  between  him  and  the  bigger  Oppor¬ 
tunity  that  beckons  him.  But  he  is  the  Man— 
be  he  the  Fortieth  or  the  Fourth  Man — who 
has  that  leaping;  blood  in  him  that  will  not 
tremble  nor  faint  when  he  sees  the  vaster 
vision. 

HOW  ADVERTISING  GROWS- 

Perhaps  now,  for  the  first  time,'  as  he  sits 
alone  with  himself,  he  gets  a  vision  of  the 
real  human  history  of  his  advertising  campaign, 
and  realizes  that  everything  grows  from  the 
inside  out — from  the  unquestioned  merit  of 
unknown  f(oods  to  the  consumer  demand  created 
by  advertising.  An  advertising  campaign  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  upon.  Public  favor  is  not 
bought  over  night.  The  advertiser  who  is  going 
to  amount  to  anything  has  got  to  stop  looking 
at  the  day’s  work  and  consider  the  year’s  work, 
or  the  three  years’  work. 

It  takes  courage  for  an  advertiser  to  realize 
that  advertising  is,  first  of  all,  a  reputable 
builder,  a  creator  of  prestige;  second,  that  he 
can  sell  a  well-established  trade-mark  for  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  it  costs  him  in  advertising 
to  establish  it;  and  third,  that  it  takes  time  to 
accomplish  _the^  things;  sametimes  it  takes 
years.  It  is  his  failure  to  grasp  these  vital 
facts,  which  so  frequently  leads  him  to  stop 
his  advertising  when  he  is  just  on  the  eve  of 
an  assured  success.  Just  that  lack  of  nerve, 
at  a  time  when  it  would  accomplish  more  than 
at  any  other  period  of  his  experience,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  failures  in  advertising  than 
most  of  us  realize. 

A  few  manufacturers  and  supply 
houses  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exhibit  their  products  for  the 
benefit  of  the  assembled  printers. 

I'he  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  had 
two  fully  equipped  multiple  magazine 
linotypes — a  quick  change  model  8,  three 
magazine  machine,  and  a  quick  change 
model  9,  four  magazine  machine  on 
view.  Both  machines  were  kept  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation,  and  their  flexibility 
and  versatility  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  who  saw  them. 

Faces,  bodies,  and  measures  were 
constantly  being  changed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  interested  spectators,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  changes  were  made 
was  a  revelation  to  those  who  saw -these 
new  models  of  linotypes  for  the  first 
time.  Judging  from  the  interest  dis¬ 
played  on  the  part  of  visiting  printers 
who  crowded  around  the  machines 
throughout  the  two  day’s  sessions,  the 
multiple  machine  idea  must  have  made 
a  hit  with  them. 


Good  Excuse. 

The  late  “Bob”  Taylor,  who  was  called  the 
“pardoning  Governor,’’  tells  the  following  story 
of  an  old  “auntie”  who  came  to  him  while  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Tennessee  and  said: 

“  ‘Marse  ^vneh,  I  want  my  Sam  pardoned-’ 

“‘Where  is  he,  auntie?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘In  the  pentenchary.’ 

“  ‘What  for?’ 

“  ‘Stealin’  a  ham.’ 

“  ‘Did  he  steal  it?’ 

“‘Yes,  sah,  he  suah  did.' 

"  ‘Is  he  a  good  nigger,  auntie  ?‘ 

“  ‘Lawsy,  no,  suht  He’s  a  pow’ful  worflesa 
niggeh.’ 

“  ‘Then  why  do  you  want  him  pardoned?’ 

’*  *  ’Cause,  you’  honeh,  we’s  plum  out  of  liam 
ag’in.'  ” 

Hancock,  Minn. — The  Weekly  Call, 
a  newspaper  to  be  published  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Socialists  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
made  its  first  appearance  Saturday.  The 
paper  is  edited  by  Edward  McGurty. 


Largest  proved  high-class 
evening  circulation. 

THE 

NEW  YORK 
GLOBE 

holds  certificates  of  A.  A. 
A.  and  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son 
ifter  recent  audits. 


In  September 

The  New  York  Times  published 
818,525  lines,  compared  with  738,139 
Unes  in  September  last  year  —  a  gain  of 
80386  lines. 

The  Netv  York  Times  maintains 
a  rigid  censorship  of  all  advertising  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  great  gain  recorded  is  despite 
the  exclusion  of  many  thousand  lines  of 
frauduleat  financial,  improper  medical 
and  other  objectionable  advertisements. 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB- 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
InCTease  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  readied 
through  no  other  paper. 


Discrimination  in  Light  and  Hoat. 

Charges  of  discrimination  were  made 
against  the  Coshocton  (O.)  Lighting  and 
Heating  Co.,  last  week,  in  a  complaint 
filed  with  the  public  utilities  commission 
by  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  of  that 
city.  It  was  declared  that  the  company 
granted  special  rates  to  a  number  of  its 
patrons,  while  it  collected  the  scheduled 
price  from  the  Tribune  company. 


The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is  a 
new  member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 


The 

Philadelphia 
German  Daily  Gazette 

carries  more 
Local  and  General 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
German  daily 
published  in 
this  country. 

HOWARD  C.  STORY 

Publishers’  Representative 
New  York : 

806  Nassan-Beekman  Bldg. 


Chicago : 
1100  Boyce  Bldg. 


PhiladeIpbU : 
924  Arch  St. 


DEMOCRAT 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Circulation  ?  Ask  the  A.  A.  A. 
Advertising  worth?  Ask  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  uses  it.  Then 

ASK 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  GO. 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


The  News  Scimitar 

Of  MEMPHIS.  TENNESSEE 

it  the  leading  afternoon  newipiMT  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  importance  in  the  Mitsiuippi 
Valley  south  of  St  Louia,  and  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  over  800  milei  wide. 

Represented  by  PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc., 
*50  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

Steger  Building,  CHICAGO. 


YOU  IVf  UST  USE  THE 

UOS  AINaEU,E.S 

BXAiVlirNBR 

to  cover  the  ORBAT  SOUTHWEST 

is,-RrT‘ii:s}'*v-.  120,000' 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS  I 


Pittsburg  Btsgstrlli 

OrMtar  Plttabwri'a  Graataat  ' 
Nawapapav 

WAixateO.  axooKM  flosiAca  M.  Paaa 
Bnuutridc  Bldg.  PcoplaoOasBMg. 

New  York  Cklaac* 


The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  lanes 

Only  Democratic  daily 
in  Fifth  Congressional  District 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


TIPS  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 


The  Levin  Co..  ChicaKO,  is  placing 
orders  for  12.000  lines,  to  be  used  within 
one  year,  with  Western  papers,  for  Julius 
Kessler. 


^  '^e  (Xto  J.  Koch  Advertising  Agency, 
Tniversity  building,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  is 
nuiking  _  contracts  for  5,000  lines,  one 
,vear,  wiih  Western  papers,  for  tlie  F. 
Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

The  Taylor-CritchSeld  Co.,  Brooks 
building,  Chicago,  is  sen-ling  out  orders 
for  two  inche.s,  seven t.v-eight  times,  to 
Western  pai)ers,  for  tlie  Kondon  .Slanii- 
factiiring  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tlie  W.vckoff  Advertising  Co.,  14  El- 
licott  street  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  is  making  re¬ 
newal  contracts  for  the  Ifooih  Hyomei 
(V>.,  same  city. 


Tlie  Allen  Advertising  Agency,  45  West 
Thirty-fourth  street.  Xew  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  copy  generally,  for  Leggitt  &  Myers, 
Fatima  Cigarettes. 


The  Beers  .\dvertising  Agency,  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  is  renewing  ads  for  the 
1>.  D.  U.  Remedy  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in 
Cuban  papers  and  large  space  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Sanatogen,  in  principal 
Cuban  and  I’orto  Rican  jiapers,  to  start 
at  once. 

_  Bromfield  A:  Field,  ITSO  Broadway, 
Xew  York,  are  placing  i-ontracts  for  the 
Fiat  Motor  Sales  Oo.  in  daily  pai)er8. 

The  Allen  .Vdvertising  .Agenc.v,  141 
West  Thirty-sixth  street,  Xew  York,  is 
now  placing  the  advertising  of  the  I’ar- 
tola  ^lanufaciuring  Co..  Second  avenue 
and  Tenth  street.  Xew  York. 


Tlie  .Vmsterdam  .Advertising  Agency, 
1178  Broad wa.v.  Xew  York,  is  sending 
out  orders  for  twent.v-eight  lines,  thirty 
times,  on  a  trade  basis,  for  the  Wood- 
stock  Hotel,  127  West  Forty-third  street. 
Xew  York. 


The  Bates  .Advertising  Co..  15  Spruce 
street,  Xew  York,  has  secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Joseph  I*.  McHugh  &  Son, 
furniture.  9  West  Forty-second  street, 
Xew  York,  and  is  now  placing  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 


The  Booth-Cverton  Co.,  chemists,  11 
Broadwa.v,  Xew  York,  is  placing  its  ad- 
verdsing  direct  with  Xew  York  State 
liapers. 


Calkins  &  Holden,  2~A)  Fifth  avenue, 
Xew  York,  are  placing  t.  f.  orders  for 
fifty  lines,  d.  c..  three  t.  a.  w.  with  a 
selected  list  of  papers,  for  the  Wilson 
Distilling  Co.,  Wilson  AVhiskey,  303  Fifth 
avenue,  Xew  York. 


.Adolph  Deimel,  735  Bushwlck  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  is  sending  out  orders 
for  thirty-four  lines,  two  times,  to  some 
Western  papers,  for  the  Buffalo  Felt 
Lined  Clog  Store,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


The  .A.  W.  Ellis  .Agenc.v,  10  High 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  Xew  England  papers, 
for  the  Hub  Rubber  Co. 


The  Richard  A.  Foley  .Advertising 
Agency,  Bulletin  building,  Philadel)>hia. 
I'a.,  it  is  reporte<l.  will  shortly  place 
orders  for  William  H.  I-uden.  Ludens 
M*nthoI  Cough  Drops.  230  Xorth  Eighth 
street,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Ernest  J.  (Joulston  .Advertising 
Agency,  18  Tremont  street,  Boston.  Mass., 
is  reported  to  be  making  up  a  list  of 
new-trpapers  for  the  advertising  of  the 
Boot  &  Shoe  AVorkers’  Union,  Boston. 


THE 

New  Orleans  Item 

Has  made  New  Orleans  a  “one  paper 
city.’’ 

The  Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  recently  gave  The  Item  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  51,318,  daily  of  47,807. 

That’s  why  The  Item  month  after 
month  carries  as  much  advertising  as 
The  Picayune  and  Times  Democrat 
Caaibiael,  and  from  SOO  ta  SOO  Colaus 
mare  than  The  States. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
aavertWaa  BcarcMaUUvc* 

New  York  Cklcaoo  SI.  Laola 


Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 


GAZETTE  (sT.  6  mo.  end  Aug.  5,825)  Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA. 


ENTERPRISE . Chico 


REXIORD . Los  Angeles 

TRIBUNE . Los  Angeles 

Daily  circulation  in  ezccM  of  65,000  ctmiea. 
Tkia  ia  the  largeat  Daily  Circulation  oi  any 
newspaper  published  in  Los  Angeles. 

INDEPENDENT . Ssats  Bsihsrs 


BULLETIN . Saa  Fraaeisce 


CALL . Saa  Fraacitca 


EIXAMINER . Saa  Fraaeisce 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 
San  Frauicisco 

The  leading  Farm  Journal  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Irrigated  States. 

RECORD  . Slecklea 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  will  tell  its  circulation. 


FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS  . 

.JacksoBvilU 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  (Cir.  55.117)  AiUnia 

CHRONICLE  . 

LEDGER  . 

. .  .Coluasbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA. . 

SKANDINAVEN  . 

HERALD . 

. Joliat 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . . 

JOURNAL  . 

INDIANA. 

LEADER-TRIBUNE . 

THE  AVE  MARIA . 

Nolra  Dama 

IOWA. 

CAPITAL . 

.Dat  Maines 

REGISTER  &  LEADER . 

.Das  Moiaas 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL. . . . 

. .  .Duboqaa 

KANSAS. 

CAPITAL . 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL . 

. . .  Louisvilla 

TIMPS  . 

...Louisvilla 

LOUISIANA. 

MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH.^  . . . .  .St.  Lauu 
MONTANA. 

MINER . ;.... . .;..;V.Batis 

NEBRASKA.  _ 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Gi^^384) . . .  .Liacals 
NEW  JERSEY. 

P’RESS . Atbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . . . . Elisabeth 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plaiaield 

NEW  MEXICO. 


MORNING  JOURNAL . Albuquenas 

NEW  YORK.  _ 

KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS.  .ALBANY 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS ....  Buf  aU 
BOLLETTINO  DELIA  SERA,  New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . New  Yerk 

. Troy 

. Trey 


STANDARD  PRESS 
RECORD  . 


OHIO. 


PLAIN  DEALER . asvslsad 

Circulation  tor  July,  1912 

Daily . n  10,906 

Sunday . .*132,369 

VINDICATOR . Yeuagstews 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES  . . .TT.d.wist 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Jehasiewa 

DISPATCH . . . Piltsburfb 

GERMAN  GAZETTfi  .. ....  Philadelphia 

PRESS . Pitlsbargh 

TIMES-LEADER . . . .  Wilkss-Barrs 

GAZETTE  . Yerk 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


DAILY  MAIL . Aadsrsea 


THE  STATE  . Cala*bia 

(Cir.  July,  1912,  S.  20,986:  D.  20,956.) 


TENNESSEE. 


NEWS-SCIMITAR 
BANNER . 7777 


.  Msaphit 
.  Nashville 


DAILY  STATER 
ITEM . 


•  New  Orleans 

..New  OrlcsBs 

.  .New  Orleans 


TIMES-DEMOCRAT . 

MARYLAND. 


THE  SUN . . . . . Baltim  ore 

hea  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  HERALD . . Boston 

CuaraAteed  circulation  110.714  (averace 
for  wh^e  year  I9l  1).  7*he  Herald  _ie  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  England. 

MICHIGAN. 


PATRIOT  . Jecksea 

Tha  Six  Mondu  Average  Was 

AAA.  Figures . D.  I0J66;  S.  nj89 

Pstriol  Figures . D.  lOJBI ;  8.11,235 

-  MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE.  Mwik  a  Eve. 


TEXAS. 

RECORD . . . Per!  Werth 

STAR-TELEGRAM . Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  23.000  daily.  Only  daily  in 
Fort  Worth  thnt  pemitted  1912  examination  by 
Araociation  of  Ameriesn  Advertiaera. 


CHRONICLE . Heuttea 

WASHINGTON. 

POST-lNTELLlGENCER . Ssatde 

WISCONSIN, 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . Milwaukee 


CAI^A. 

ALBERTA. 

HERALD" . Calgary 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD . Vaacauvst 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS . .  .7.  .T..7T.L^ga 

QUEBEC. 

IJAPATRIE . Manual 

LA  PRESSE  (Ave.  Cir.  lor  1911,  104,197),  Montreal 


TRADE  papers. 

NEW  YORK. 


RETAIL  BAKER. . .  .t . Neu  Yeah 


October  s,  1912. 


TIPS  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 


The  Homer  W.  Hedge  Co..  366  Fifth 
avenue.  Xew  York,  is  placing  some  copy 
with  Eastern  papers,  for  the  Dr.  Jaeger 
Sanitary  Woolen  System  Co..  Dr.  Jae¬ 
ger’s  Underwear,  395  Fourth  avenue,  Xew 
York. 

W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co..  Tribunte  build¬ 
ing,  Xew  York,  are  sending  out  orders 
for  168  lines,  one  time,  to  Pennsylvania 
papers,  for  the  Monarch  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Go.,  1151  Broadway,  Xew  York. 


The  Walter  C.  Ivewis  Co.,  E<]uituble 
building,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  making  up  a 
list  of  Southern  papers,  for  Whitmore 
Bios.  &  Co..  Whitmore  Shoe  Polish,  20 
Albany  street,  Cambridge,  Mas.s. 


The  Ma!os-Menz  .Advertising  Co.,  Bul¬ 
letin  building,  Philadelphia,  is  again 
placing  orders  with  Pacific  Coast  papers, 
for  Ur.  I).  Jayne  &  Son,  'Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Philip  Morris  &  Co..  Ltd.,  cigarettes, 
402  West  Broadway,  Xew  York,  is  ask¬ 
ing  rates  in  large  city  papers.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  an  agency  will  be  selected 
later. 


The  Morse  International  .Agency, 
Fourth  avenue  and  Thlrtieih  street,  Xew 
York,  is  placing  orders  with  Xew  York 
State  paiiers.  for  the  Weir  Stove  Co., 
(ilenwood  Ranges,  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  Moses  Advertising  Service,  Munsey 
building,  Baltimore,  Mil.,  is  reported  to 
he  placing  the  advertising  of  the  Read 
Drug  &  Chemical  Co..  C.vpsy  (lift,  How¬ 
ard  and  Lexington  streets.  Baltimore. 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  4.56  Fourth 
avenue,  Xew  York,  is  asking  rates  in 
papers  in  cities  where  they  have  stores, 
for  the  Hendee  Manufacturing  Co.,  In¬ 
dian  Motor  Cycle,  Springfield,  Mass.  This 
compaii.v  is  also  reiiorted  to  be  placing 
oicders  for  fourteen  inches,  two  li  a.  w. 
for  twenty-six  weeks,  with  papers  in 
California,  Oregon  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  Horace  L.  Day  Co., 
Suchard  Swiss  Milk  Cliocolate.s,  4  White 
street,  Xew  York. 


The  Kidgwa.v  Co.,  Everybod.v’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  Spring  and  Macdougal  streets,  Xew 
York,  is  placing  orders  through  various 
agencies.  Some  of  them  are  .1.  Walter 
Thompson  Co..  Xew  York ;  X.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Robert  M. 
Mc.Muileii  Co.,  Xew  York  Ciiy. 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  4.5t!  Bfourth 
avenue.  Xew  A’ork.  is  iilacing  orders  with 
some  Southern  papers,  for  the  R.  B. 
Davis  Co.,  Baking  Powder.  8  Jackson 
street,  Hoboken,  X.  .1. 


The  Volkmnn  Advertising  .Agency. 
Temple  Court.  Xew  York,  is  sending  out 
orders  for  four  inches,  twenty  times,  to 
Xew  England  jiapers,  for  the  I_)r.  Kline 
Institute,  Red  Bank,  X.  .1.  This  agency 
is  also  sending  out  four-inch  orders,  two 
i.  a.  w.,  for  one  year  with  Xew  England 
papers  for  the  Renova  Distributing  Co., 
2(10  Kroadwa.v,  Xew  York. 


Williams  &  Cunnyngliam,  lleyworth 
building,  Cbicago,  are  making  l.OtK)  line 
contracts  witli  some  We.stern  papers,  for 
Martin  &  Martin,  E-Z  Stove  Polish,  2520 
Quarry  street,  Chicago.  'J'liese  agents  aiv 
also  placing  some  orders  for  the  Mitchell- 
Lewis  Motor  Car  Co.,  Radue,  Wis. 


The  Volkinaiin  .Advertising  Agenc.v, 
Temple  Court,  Xew  York,  is  placiug  or¬ 
ders  wi.h  some  S mthern  papers,  for  the 
Pond  IMianiiacal  Co.,  Pond's  l)igj>Blan 
Tablets.  226  Xintli  avenue.  Xew  York. 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 

Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation;  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Sept.  16  to  22,  inclusive.  The 
^tates  led  The  Item  or  4,025  lines,  of 

Department  Store  advertising.  _ 

On  Total  Space  for  that  period.  The 
States  lew  The  Item  by  3,885  lines  agate. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by_  wild,  unsupported 
claims  "month  after  month.’ 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces — it  doesn’t  tra¬ 
duce. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louia 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 


C.  U.  Atkinson,  business  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  is  in  New 
York  calling  on  the  general  advertisers. 


Thomas  E.  Dockrell,  the  advertising 
expert,  will  speak  before  the  Town 
Criers  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Co-operation,”  next  Monday. 


J.  L.  Mapes,  business  manager  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  is  in  New 
York  on  a  business  trip.  Mr.  Mapes 
will  return  to  Beaumont  by  way  of 
Chicago  and  will  call  on  the  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agents  in  the 
Western  field. 


George  0.  Pritchard,  of  Pritchard’s 
Religious  i-ists.  Tribune  building.  New 
Y'ork,  is  on  a  trip  up-State  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  these  publications. 


J.  Bernard  Lyon,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  is 
in  New  York,  where  he  is  combining 
business  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Lyon,  who 
recently  became  a  benedict,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Lyon. 


Clifford  L.  Lochridge,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  .Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  fell  five 
stories  down  a  dark  elevator  shaft  of 
the  Masonic  Building  of  that  city  last 
week.  His  left  thigh  and  arm  were 
crushed  and  he  suffered  serious  inter¬ 
nal  injuries.  He  is  believed  to  have 
mfstaken  -the  opening  of  an  elevator 
shaft  for  a  door  into  another  room. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  . 

Moi'i.trTf.,  Ga. — corporation  com¬ 
posed  of  many  of  the  leading  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  city  was 
organized  last  Saturday  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  newspaper.  The 
capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $20,000  and 
the  latest  improved  and  most  convenient 
equipment  will  be  obtained. 


J.vCK.so.v,  Miss. — The  capital  stock. 
$25,0(10,  for  a  new  daily  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  has  been  subscribed  and  the 
company  formally  organized.  The  pa¬ 
per  will  be  called  the  Jacksonian,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
it  will  be  a  morning  or  afternoon  paper, 
or  when  it  will  apear. 


BiRMiNyuA.M,  Ala. — The  Alabama 
Republican,  a  new  Republican  weekly 
newspaper,  will  make  its  first  appearance 
next  I  hursday.  The  paper  will  be  the 
organ  of  the  Repubican  party  in  this 
State  and  support  Taft  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  the  campaign  w’hich  is  now 
being  waged.  Major  E.  E.  Winters,  of 
Montgomery,  and  .-vsa  E.  Stratton,  also 
of  that  city,  will  have  charge  of  the 
new  paper  as  editor  and  associate  editor, 
respectively. 


'Kknt  City,  Mich. — Jasper  Hallock. 
who  at  different  times  has  edited  sev¬ 
eral  Michigan  weekly  newspapers,  will 
issue  the  first  number  of  the  News 
within  a  sliort  time.  Kent  City  has  been 
without  a  publication  for  eight  years. 


The  New  York  Sunday  World. 

The  Sunday  W^orld  last  Sunday  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  feature— a  twenty-four 
page  illustrated  magazine  and  story  sec¬ 
tion.  The'  pages  are  larger  than  the 
usual  size  of  magazine  pages  and  give 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  some  strik¬ 
ing  illustrations.  The  new  section  is 
rich  in  interesting  material  which  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  varied  in  character  to  appeal  to 
all  classes  of  readers.  The  weekly  joke 
book.  Fun,  is  becoming  popular  as  a 
mail  order  medium.  Frank  A.  Selah  is 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  World 
Sunday  Magazine.  John  O’Hara  Cos- 
grave,  who,  as  announced  last  week,  is 
the  new  Sunday  editor  of  the  World, 
because  of  his  long  experience  knows 
what  the  people  want  and.  how  to  get  it 
for  them. 
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OBJECTS  TO  BILLBOARD  ADS. 


Proper  Way  to  Advertise  U  in  the 
Press,  Says  Dock  Commissioner 
Tomkins. 

Calvin  Tomkins,  dock  commissioner, 
denied  on  Tuesday  the  application  of 
E.  J.  Shriver,  of  No.  51  Wall  street,  for 
permission  to  erect  advertising  clock 
dials  in  the  Manhattan  and  Staten  Is¬ 
land  ferry  terminals,  and  in  doing  so 
gave  his  views  regarding  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  said  he  thought  that  the 
placard  kind  of  advertising  meant  “sell¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  public,”  a  kind  ot 
publicity  which  was  “nothing  less  than 
a  nuisance.” 

“The  proper  way  to  advertise  is  in 
the  public  press,”  declared  the  com¬ 
missioner  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shriver. 
“Private  exploitations  and  .defacements 
of  this  character  I  know  are  tolerated. 

“Excepting  a  few  kinds  of  public 
notices  and  the  advertising  of  real  es¬ 
tate  on  the  site,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  billboard  display  advertising 
is  a  nuisance,  which  public  opinion  will 
eventually  eliminate.” 


WILL  TRY  TO  ELECT  TEDDY. 

Bunch  of  Special  Writers  to  Contrib¬ 
ute  Services  Free  in  Campaign. 

h'rederick  Palmer,  the  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  dropped  into  the  Progressive 
Party  headquarters  a  short  time  ago 
and  suggested  that  some  use  be  made 
of  authors,  special  writers  and  novelists 
in  the  campaign.  Will  Irwin,  the  maga¬ 
zine  contributor,  proposed  that  they  be 
employed  to  write  a  series  of  newspa¬ 
per  articles,  and  Richard  Harding  Davis 
endorsed  the  idea. 

The  high-muck-a-mucks  at  headquar¬ 
ters  thought  the  suggestion  a  good  one 
and  persuaded  Mr.  Irwin  to  tackle  the 
job  of  city  editor  and  organize  a  staff. 
So,  instead  of  returning  to  his  summer 
home,  Irwin  tied  himself  to  a  telegraph 
and  soon  found  himself  blessed  with 
the  following  list  of  contributors: 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  George  Ade, 
Hamlin  Garland,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  Jane  Addams, 
Wallace  Irwin,  Frederick  Palmer,  Edna 
Ferber,  Ines  Haynes  Gillmore,  Richard 
Washburn  Child,  Jesse  Lynch  Williams, 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  C.  P.  Connolly, 
J.  B.  Connolly,  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
Emerson  Hough,  Herbert  Croly,  Wal¬ 
ter  Weyl,  P.  C.  MacFarlane,  Louis 
Evan  Shipman,  1.  M.  Marcosson,  Will¬ 
iam  Allen  White,  Judson  C.  Welliver, 
George  Fitch,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Sam¬ 
uel  Merwin,  Henry  Kitchell  Webster, 
Bert  Leston  Taylor,  Roy  Norton,  E.  S. 
Van  Zile,  Burgess  Johnson,  Harry 
St  llwell  Edwards,  Harvey  O’Higgins 
and  Henry  Beach  Needham. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  articles,  be¬ 
ginning  early  in  October  and  continuing 
until  Election  Day.  The  authors  are 
doing  the  work  as  a  party  contribution, 
and  there  will  be  no  charge  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  value  of  which  at  iparket  rates 
is  put  at  $15,000.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  time  this  has  happened. 


KIRBY  WITH  KATZ  AGENCY. 


Former  Chicago  Representative  of 

the  Butterick  Co.  Makes  a  Change. 

H.  N.  Kirby,  a  well-known  and  able 
advertising  man,  has  joined  the  forces 
of  the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency,  No.  15  East  Twenty-sixth 
street.  New  York,  Mr.  Kirby  has  had 
nine  years  of  advertising  work,  three 
years  as  representative  of  the  Butterick 
Co.  in  their  Chicago  office,  and  four 
years  as  assistant  to  the  advertising 
manager  in  the  New  York  office. 

In  this  position  he  had  the  placing 
of  the  Butterick  Co.’s-  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  gave  him  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  compare  the  values  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Two  years 
ago  he  became  a  member  of  the  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Freeman  Co.,  whose  president, 
Mr.  Freeman,  is  advertising  manager 


DIRECTORY  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 


General  Agents 


ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  B«ekiii«n  St.,  N«w  Y«»k 
T«L  CortUmlt  3155 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 
21  Warm  St.,  Naw  York 
ToL  Barclay  7098 

ARMSTRONa  COLUN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broiwlway,  Naw  York 
Tal.  4280  Ractor 

BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agaot. 
114-110  East  28tk  St.,  Naw  York 
Tal.  1828  Mad.  S«. 

FRANK.  ALBERT  A  CO. 

26-28  Baavar  St.,  Naw  York 
Tal.  Broad  3831 


HOGUET  ADVERTISING 
Naw  York  Offica, 

20  Vasay  StrMt 

TaL  Cortlandt  2252 


HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON 
20  Broad  St.,  Naw  York 
Tal.  Ractor  2573 


KIERNAN,  FRANK  A  CO., 

156  Broadway,  Naw  York 
Tal.  1233  Cortlandt 


MEYEN,  C.,  A  CO. 

Tribuna  Bldg.,  Naw  York 
Tal.  Bookman  1014 

SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St..  Naw  York 
Tal.  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 

GUENTHER-BRADFORD  A  CO. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magaaina  Advertising 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES. 

THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
V  37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Frank  Prasbrey  Co.,  N.  Y.  Corr. 


of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  Mr. 
Kirby  is  a  thorough  believer  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

The  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency  has  a  strong  organization,  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  the  development  of 
new  business,  and  it  is  here  that  Mr. 
Kirby’s  experience  will  be  of  material 
aid. 

The  corps  of  solicitors  in  the  Eastern 
office,  under  the  direction  of  G.  R. 
Katz,  besides  Mr.  Kirby,  are  H.  R. 
Goldberg  and  Adolph  Lesser.  In 
charge  of  the  Western  office  is  S.  L. 
Katz,  with  his  assistant.  Roy  R.  Black. 

The  new  officers  of  the  E.  Katz  Spe¬ 
cial  .Advertising  Agency  are :  G.  R. 
Katz,  president  and  treasurer;  S.  L. 
Katz,  vice-president,-  and  A.  L.  Skelly, 
secretary,.  .  _ .  .  . . 

more' TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS. 


Williams  &  Cunningham,  Heyworth 
building.  Chicago,  are  sending  out  orders 
to  a  large  list  of  dailies  for  the  Mitchell- 
lyewis  Motor  Co. 

Nelson  Chesman  &  Co..  Trude  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  are  placing  orders  for  the 
Marmola  advertising  wi.h  daily  papeis. 


The  Kilmer  Co..  Binghamton,  N. 
is  making  renewals  direct. 


Y., 


The  Wyckoff  Advertising  Co..  25  East 
Twenty-sixth  street.  New  York,  is  making 
contra<'ts  for  7,000  lines,  with  some  West¬ 
ern  papers  for  Hazen  Morse,  Patent  Med¬ 
icine,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  also  placing  orders  with  some 
Western  itapers  for  the  Wendell  Pharma* 
cal  Co. 


The  Royal  Baking  Powder  -Co..  135 
William  street,  New  York,  is  placing 
orders  for  their  fall  schedule. 


Publuhere*  RepreBenftati' 


ALCORN,  FRANKUN  P. 

33  Wast  34th  St.,  N.iw  Ytk 
T«I.  Gramarcy  6332 

ALCORN,  GEORGE  H. 

408  Triboua  Bldg.,  Naw  Yark 
Tal.  Ba^maaa  2991 

ALLEN  A  WARD 

25  W.  42n<l  St.,  Naw  York 
30  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Bnuawiek  Bldg.,  Now  York 
Boyco  Bldg.,  Ckicago 
ToL  Madison  Sq.  6380 

BUDD,  THE  JOhN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  Now  York 
Tribnno  Bldg.,  Ckicago 
Chamical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Tol.  Madison  Sq.  6187 

GRIFFITH.  HARRY  C., 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  Now  York 
Tol.  Madison  Sq.  3184 

KELLY-SMITH  CO 

220  Fifth  Avo.,  New  York  - 
People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Ckicaga 
Ho.  Madison  Sq.  3269 

UNDENSTEIN.  S.  G. 

118  East  28tk  St..  Naw  York 
Tol.  Madison  Sq.  6886 
30  Nortk  Dearborn  St.,  Ckicago 

NORTHROP.  FRANK  R. 

225  Fiftk  Avo.,  Now  York 
Tal.  Madison  Sq.  2042 

PAYNE  A  YOUNG 
747-8  Marqnatto  Bldg.,  Ckicaga 
200  Fifth  Ava.,  Naw  Yark 
Tal.  Mad.  Sq.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  A  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ava.,  Naw  Yark 
Tal.  Gramarcy  2214  ’ 

PUTNAM.  C.  1. 

48  W.  34tk  Sl.  Naw  Yark 
Tal.  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  *  CONKUN.  Ina. 

228  Fiftk  Avanua,  Naw  Yark 
Tal.  Madison  Sq.  982 

WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
ToL  Badcman  3108 

WAXEUAUM,  BENJAMIN 
Jewish  Newspapers 

102  Bowery,  Naw  York 
Tel.  Spring  7800 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 


ILLINOIg. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  New*- 
paper  weet  of  New  York,  and  the  freat 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  Weet. 

WABHINQTON 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  except  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Circula¬ 
tion — Daily.  65,200;  Sunday,  84,350 — 60% 
ahead  of  its  nearest  home  competitor. 

A  matchlesi!  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


BARNHART  BROS. 
&  S  P  I  N  D  L  E  R 

CbICMgo  New  York  Wmshlngton 
St.  Louis  Dmilms  Kmusms  City 
Om»h*  St.  Paul  Seattle 
Will  equip  with  their  wonderfully 
convenient  space*8aving 

Composing  and  Pi  css  Room 

Steel  Furniture 

making  layout  and  blue  print  of 
your  rooms,  so  that  you  can  save 
money  at  spigot  and  bung-hole 
every  day  of*  the  year.  Call  ua 
Into  council,  .  -  -  •  • 
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(New  York) 

More  Separate  Advertisements  Than  Were  Ever  Before  Pub 
lished  in  Any  Month  of  Any  Year  by  Any  Newspaper 


SEPARATE  WORLD  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Were  Printed  During  the  30  Days  of  September,  1912. 


More  Than  the  Previous  High  Record  Established  by  the  World 
September,  1910,  When  It  Printed  160,368  Ads. ; 


More  Than  The  World  Printed  During  the  Corresponding  Month  Last 
Year; 


More  Than  The  New  York  Herald,  The  World’s  Nearest  Competitor 


More  Than  All  the  5  Other  New  York  Morning  and  Sunday  News 
papers  Added  Together. 

1,164,994  527,81! 

NOTE;  The  Herald  is  the  Only  New  York  Newspaper  that  Prints  Even  Half  as  Many  Ads  as  The  World. 


MORE  THAN 
THE  NEW  YORK 
HERALD. 


f 
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